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Art. I, 4 Fragment on Government ; being an Examination of what 
isdelivered on the Subject of Government in general, in the In- 
troduction to Sir William Blackitone’s Commentaries ; with a Pre- 
face, in which is given a Critique on the Work at large. vo, 
3s. 6d. Payne. 1776. 

HOUGH we are fufficiently fenfible that nothing can be 

more deftructive of the freedom of criticifm, or a greater 
obftrution to the progrefs of fcience, than a tame fubmiffion to 
the authority of illuftrious names ; though we acknowledge that 
itis much to be defired that critics would always fteadily ad- 
here to the character which they profefs to aflume, Nullius ad- 
cifus jurare in verba magifiri; it always gives us pain, when 
the refpe&t which is due to diftinguifhed merit is viclated, and 
thofe on whom the general voice of the Public has beitowed 
deferved applaufe, are treated with contempt. The Author of 
the Commentaries on the Laws of England has undoubtedly 
rendered {uch important fervices to his country, by * teaching 
the law to fpeak the language of the fcholar and the gentleman,’ 
as certainly entitle him to decent treatment even from his op- 
ponents. If in the fcience of ethics and natural law, this in- 
genious Writer hath not fhewn himfelf a perfect adept; if in 
the execution of his extenfive and difficult undertaking, he has 
fallen into fome miftakes, or advanced fome doubtful or erro- 
neous pofitions ; it muft neverthelefs be acknowledged, that he 
is an able matter of the fcience of which he treats, and that his 

Work is, on the whole, exceedingly judicious and ufeful: and 

me ought, furely, to have been a fufficient protection from 

infult, 

We cannot therefore avoid expreffing our difguft at the feve- 

rity with which the juftly admircd Commentator is treated, in 

the Critique now before us, In order to convict hing of obfcu- 
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rity and inaccuracy, this anonymous Writer has taken much pains 
—it muft be owned, with fome ingenuity—to analyfe thofe 
paflages in the introduction to his work which treat of the {yb- 
ject of Government in general: and has fcrutinized every word 
and idea with a degree of rigour, which few even of the moft 
admired writings would be able to endure. The more effec. 
tually to aecomplith his purpofe, he freely employs the weapons 
of ridicule, and even fometimes condefcends to adept the lan- 
guage of illiberal fufpicion and abufe = particularly where, after 
exprefling his approbation of the cenfure which Sir W. B. had 
pafled on fome articles in the Englifh law, he intimates a doubt 
concerning the authenticity of the paflage. 

‘ So little, fays he, are thefe particular remarks of a piece 
with the general diipofition that {hews itfelf fo ftrongty through 
the work—that 1 can fcarce bring myfelf to attribute them to 
our Author. Not only diforder is announced by them, but re- 
medies, well imagined remedies are pointed out. One would 
think that fome angel had been fowing wheat among our Au- 
thor’s tares.’ 

After having thus freely exprefled our difapprobation of the 
temper with which the work is written, we muft, in juftice to 
the Author, proceed to remark, that he has difcovered a confi- 
derable fhare of fagacity and penetration, and that many of his 
obfervations are fuch as merit the attention of the Public, 
and will probably not be thought unworthy of notice by the 
Author of the Commentaries. In the preface we meet with 
fenfible remaiks on the right of individuals to fcrutinize and 
cenfure the laws of their country ; and on the moft natural 
arrangement of the materials for a digeft of law. In the body 
of the work the Author diftin@ly examines Sir W. Blackftone’s 
obfervations concerning government, under the following heads ; 
the formation of government; the forms of government; the 
Britifh conftitution ; the right of the fupreme power to make 
Jaws ; the duty of the fupreme power to make laws. 

It would lead us beyond the limits we are obliged to pre- 
fcribe to ourfelves, to enter at large into the merits of our Au- 
thor’s critique. Leaving the caufe in the able hands to which 
it more properly belongs, we fhall therefore content ourfelves 
with laying before our Readers the following extract, on the 
interefting fubject of the original compact between governors 
and the governed. 

* A compact, it is faid, was made by the king and people: 
the terms of it were to this effe&t. The people, on their part, 
promifed to the king a general obedience. The king, on his 
part, promifed to govern the people in fuch a particular man- 
ner always, as fhould be fubfervient to their happinefs. I infift 
not on the words ; I undertake only for the fenfe; as far as am 
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imaginary engagement, fo loofely and fo varioufly worded by 
thofe who have imagined it, is capable of any decided fignifi- 
cation. Affuming then, as a general rule, that promifes, when 
made, ought to be obferved; and, as a point of fact, thata 
promife to this effe& in particular had been made by the party 
in queftion, men were more ready to deem them(elves qualified 
to judge when it was fuch a promife was broken, than to decide 
directly and avowedly oh the delicate queftion, when it was 
that a king acted fo far in oppofition to the happinefs of his 
people, that it were better no longer to obey him. 

¢ Ie is manifeft, on a very little confideration, that nothing 
was gained by this manoeuvre after all: no difficulty removed 
by it. It was ftill neceflary, and that as much as ever, that 
the gueftion men ftudied to avoid fhould be determined, in or- 
der to determine the gueflion they thought to fubftirute in its 
room. It was ftill neceflary to determine, whether the king in 
queftion had, or had not, acted fo far in oppofition to the hap- 
pinefs of his people, that it were better no longer to obey him; 
in order to determine, whether the promife he was fuppofed to 
have made, had or had not been broken. For what was the 
fuppofed purport of this promife? [t was no other than what 
has juft been mentioned. 

‘ Let it be faid, that part at leaft of this promife was to go- 
vern in fubfervience to law: that hereby a more precife rule 
was laid down for his conduét, by means of this fuppofal of a 
promife, than that other loofe and general rule to govern in 
fubfervience to the happinefs of his people: and that, by this 
means, it is the letter of the law that forms the tenor of the 
rule. Now true it is, that the governing in oppofition to law, 
is one way of governing in cppofition to the happinefs of the 
people : the natural effect of fuch a contempt of the law being, 
if not actually to deftroy, at leaft to threaten with deftruction, 
all thofe rights and privileges that are founded on it: rights 
and privileges on the enjoyment of which that happinefs de- 
pends. But ftill it is not this that can be fafely taken for the 
entire putport of the promife here in queftion: and that for fe- 
veral reafons, Firft, becaufe the moft mifchievous, and under 
certain‘conftitutions the moft feafible, method of governing in 
oppofition to' the happine(s of the people, is, by fetting the law 
Itielf in oppofition to their happinefs. Secondly, becaufe it is 
a cafe very conceivable, that a king may, to a great degree, 
impair the happinefs of his people without violating the letter 
of any fingle law. Thirdly, becaule extraordinary occafions 
may now’ aiid'then occur, in which the happinefs of the people 
may be better promoted by acting, for the moment, in oppo- 
fition to the law, than in fubfervience to it, Fourthly, becaufe 
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it is not any fingle violation of the law, as fuch, that can pro- 
perly be taken for a breach of his part of the contraét, fo as to 
be underflood to have releafed the people from the obligation of 
performing theirs. For, to quit the fiction, and refume the 
Janguage of plain truth, it is fcarce ever any fingle violation of 
the law that, by being fubmitted to, can produce fo much mif- 
chief as fhall furpafs the probable mifchief of refifting it. If 
every fingle inftance whatever of fuch a violation were to be 
deemed an entire diflolution of the contract, a man who re. 
fleéts at all would fcarce find any where, ] believe, under the 
fun, that government which he could allow to fubfift for twenty 
years together. It is plain, therefore, that to pafs any found 
decifion upon the queflion which the inventors of this fiGtion 
fubftituted inftead of the true one, the latter was ftill neceflary 
to be decided. All they gained by their contrivance was, the 
convenience of deciding it obliquely, as it were, and by a fide 
wind—that is, in a crude and hafty way, without any direc 
and fteady examination. 

‘ But, after all, for what reafon is it, that men ought to 
keep their promifes? The moment any intelligent reafon is 
given, itis this: that it is for the advantage of fociety they 
fhould keep them; and if they do not, that, as far as punifh- 
ment will go, they fhould be made to keep them. It is for 
the advantage of the whole number that the promifes of each 
individual fhould be kept; and, rather than they fhould not be 
kept, that fuch individuals as fail to keep them fhould be pu- 
nifhed. If it be afked, how this appears? the anfwer is at 
hand :—Such is the benefit to gain, and mifchief to avoid, by 
keeping them, as much more than compenfates the mifchief of 
fo much punifhment as is requifite to oblige men to it. Whether 
the dependence of benefit and mifchief (that is, of pleafure and 
pain) upon mens conduét in this behalf, be as here ftated, is a 
queftion of fact, to be decided in the fame manner that al] other 
queftions of fact ought to be decided, by teftimony, obfervation, 
and experience. 

‘ This then, and no other, being the reafon why men fhould 
be made to keep their promifes, viz. that it is for the advantage 
of fociety that they fhould, is a reafon that may as well be 
given at once, why kings, on the one hand, in governing, 
fhould in general keep within eftablifhed laws, and (to {peaks 
univerfally) abftain from all fuch meafures as tend to the un- 
happinefs of their fubjects: and, on the other hand, why fub- 
jes fhould obey kings as long as they fo conduct themfelves, 
and no longer ; why they fhould obey in fhort fo long as the 
probable mifchiefs of obedience are lefs than the probable mif- 
chiefs of refiftance: why, in a word, taking the whole body 
together, itis their duty to obey, juft fo long as it is their in- 
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tereft, and no longer. This being the cafe, what need of fay- 
ing of the one, that he promifed 10 to govern ; of the other, 
that they promifed fo to obey, when the fact is otherwife ? 

¢ True it is, that, in this country, according to ancient 
forms, fome fort of vague promife of good government 1s made 
by kings at the ceremony of their coronation: and let the ac- 
clamations, perhaps given, perhaps not given, by chance per- 
fons out of the furrounding multitude, be conftrued into a 

romile of obedience on the part of the whole multitude: that 
whole multitude itfelf, a fma'l drop colleéted together by chance 
out of the ocean of the ftate: and let the two promifes thus 
made be deemed to have formed a perfect compaét:—not that 
either of them is declared to be the confideration of the other. 

¢ Make the moft of this conccilion, one experiment there is, 
by which every reflecting man may fatisfy himfelf, | think, be- 

ond a doubt, that it is the confideration of utility, and no 
other, that, fecretly but unavoidably, has governed his judgment 
upon all thefe matrerse “Ihe experiment is eafy and decifive. 
Jt is but to reverfe, in fuppofition, in the firft place the import 
of the particular promife thus feigned; in the next place, the 
effect in point of utility of the obicrvance of promifes in gene- 
ral.—Suppofe the king to promife that he would govern his 
fubje&ts not according to law; not in the view to promote their 
happinefs :—wouild this be binding upon him? Suppofe the 
people to promife they would obey him at all events, let him 
govern as he will; let him govern to their deftru€tion. Would 
this be binding upon them? Suppofe the conftant and univer- 
fal effect of an obfervance of promiles were to produce mifchief, 
would it then be mens duty to obferve them? Would it then 
be right to make laws, and apply punifhment to oblige men to 
obferve them ? 

‘No; (it may perhaps be replied) but for this reafon; 
among promifes, fome there are that, as every one a'lows, are 
void: now thefe you have been fuppofing, are unqueftionably 
ofthe number. A promife ‘* that is in itfelf void, cannot, it 
is true, create any obligation: but allow the promife to be va- 
lid, and it is the promife itfelf that creates the obligation, and 
nothing elfe.” The fallacy of this argument it is eafy to per- 
ceive. For what is it then that the promife depends on for its 
validity ? What is it that being prefent makes it valid ? What 
is it that being wanting makes it void? To acknowledge that 
any one promife may be void, is to acknowledge that if any 
other is binding, it is not merely becaufe it is a promife. That 
circumftance then, whatever it be, on which the validity of 4 
promife depends, that circumftance, I fay, and not the promife 
itfelf muft, itis plain, be the caufe of the obligation which a 
promife is apt in general to carry with it. 
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¢ But farther, allow, for argument’s fake, what we have dif. 
proved: allow that the obligation of a promife is independent 
of every other: allow that a promife is binding prop:ia vim 
Binding then on whom? On him certainly who makes it. Ad- 
mit this: for what reafon is the fame individual promife to be 
binding on thofe who never made it? The king, fifty years 
ago, promifed my great grandfather to govern him according to 
law: my great grandfather, fifty years ago, promifed the king 
to obey him according tolaw. The king, juit now, promifed 
my neighbour to govern him according to law: my neighbour, 
juft now, promifed the king to obey him according to law. Be 
it fo—What are thefe promifes, all or any of them, to me? 
To make anfwer to this queflion, fome other principle, it is 
manifeft, muft be reforted to, than that of the intrinfic obliga- 
tion of promifes upon thofe who make them. Now this other 
principle that {till recurs upon us, what other can it be than 
the principle of utility? The principle which furnifhes us with 
that reafon, which alone depends-not upon any higher reafon, 
but which is itfelf the fole and all-fufficicnt reafon for every point 
of practice whatfoever,’ 

In this paflage, and feveral that follow, particularly in what 
the Author advances concerning the Britifh conftitution, he 
controverts, with a mixture of argument and raillery, many po- 
pular opinions ; with what fuccefs we fhal]! not at prefent un- 
dertake to determine. Probably fome future occafion may of- 
fer, of exprefling our fentiments more fully on the merits of 
this Writer. E 

oat q 

Art. Il, State of the Trade of Great Britain in its Imports and Ex- 
ports, progrefively from the Year 1697: Alfo of the Trade to each 
particuiar Country, during the above Period, diftingutfbing each Year. 

In Two Parts. - With a Preface and Introduttion, fetting forth the 

Articles whereof each Trade confifts. By Sir Charles Whitworth, 


Member of Parliament. Folio, igs. Boards, Robinfon, &c. 
1776. : 





HE name of the Gentleman prefixed to this work, is fuf- 

ficiently known to claim an high degree of regard to 

a fubje&t concerning which he enjoys the beft opportunities of 

information, from the ative part he takes in the public bufinefs 

of the Houfe of Commons. We are furnifhed in the preface 

with the following concife hiftorical account of the trade of this 
country : 

* From the time of William the Conqueror, to the reign of Eliza- 
beth, the Trade of England feems to have been confined to the ex- 
portation of tin, lead, wool, leather, iron, and fome few other pro- 
ductions, fufficient to purchafe what foreign commodities were ne- 
ceffary to a people not yet addicted to luxury. Here and pare, a’ 
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deed, during this period, we meet with a faint attempt to eftablith 
or encourage manufactures *. 

‘In the reign of Elizabeth, better and more fuccefsful attempts 
appear to have been made towards extending our trade and naviga- 
tion. In her reign, the Turkey Company was eftablifhed; and a 
treaty of commerce concluded with the Czar of Mutcovy,. The 
atchievements of Drake, and the difcoveries of Raleigh, contributed 
to give England a kind of rank in the commercial world. Still 
however neither Elizabeth, nor James, feem to have had any enlarged 
ideas of commerce : {fo little did they know of it, that they could not 
even direét the operation of our internal commerce ; which yet, from 
our infular fituation, requires but little fkill; perhaps there needs no 
more than to leave things to their own natural courfe. Here then 
thefe princes had only to take off clogs, to remove impedimentse 
Inftead of which they encreafed them by monopolies, and patents 
without number +. 

‘ The eftablifhment of our American Colonies, in the reigns of 
James and Charies, laid the foundation of extenfive commerce in 
times to come. ‘Truth, however, obliges us to own, That their 
eftablifhments refle& but little honour on either of the monarchs, 
James expected that the adventurers would enrich themfelves by the 
difcovery of mines of gold and filver; and he hoped that the thare 
referved to himfelf would ferve to render him independent of Parlia- 
ment. His original charters breathe therefore, throughout, the nar- 
row fpirit of an exclufive monopolifer. 

‘ Charles confidered America as affording an afylum to thofe 
whom he could not protect; or a convenient receptacle for thofe 
whom he wifhed to remove. 

‘ Ere this, and before England was known as a commercial ftate, 
Spain and Portugal had immenfe acquifitions in the Indies. Their 
conquefts ruined them; inebriated by a fudden influx of gold, .they 
abandoned agriculture, arts, and manufactures. It was referved to 
the Dutch to teach thofe inconfiderate conquerors, that they had 
made a very bad bargain, in bartering induftry for wealth. The 
Dutch rofe on their ruins, and became the carriers and factors of the 
world, The extenfion of commerce, and the eftablifhment of a for- 
midable navy, went hand in hand. Their fuccefs could not but 
awaken the jealoufy of their neighbours. The Englith were the firft 
to take the alarm : the Long Parliament, and Cromwell, roufed again 





— 


* © In the year 1338, in the reign of Edward {Il, the exportation 
of unwrought wool was prohibited, and the importation of foreign 
Cloths for the winter.’ 

+ ‘ The grants of thefe monopolies and patents produced no in- 
confiderable revenue to the crown, and were frequently complained 
of as grievances, in the times of Elizabeth and James. Though it 
does not belong to the prefent fubjeét, yet we may be allowed, ex 
paffant, to remark that thefe were fome among the many means em- 
Ployed in thofe days by the crown, to augment its revenue; and 
fhould always be valued and added to the amount of parliamentary 
grants, by thofe who mean to compare the revenues drawn from the 
people in thofe times, with the revenues drawn from them in thefe.’ 
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the fpirit of commercial emulation. By the Act of Navigation, they 
Jaid the foundation of the greateft advantages we have fince derived 
fiom our colonial commerce. The war with Holland, the attempt on 
Hifpaniola, and the taking of Jamaica, all ferved to encreafe, at 
once, our commerce and our naval force. 

‘In the beginning of his reign, Charles II. feemed difpofed fo 

romote thefe important objeéts ; but they were foon facrificed to hig 
intrigues with the court of France: as every thing was facrificed by 
his fucceffor, to bigotry, and a love of arbitrary power. It was not 
therefore until the Revolution, that a regular fyftem of commerce 
was eftablifhed. Nor, indeed, was that fyitem thoroughly under. 
ftood till the reign of George I. * 

« Atthe epocha of the Revolution, therefore, the following tables 
commence. Thetables in the firlt part contain annual ftatements of 
the value of the imports and exports, to and from the different coun- 
tries with which we trade, together with the excefs refulting from 
the comparifon of the refpeétive imports and exports. Thefe tables 
are ranged in the chronological order. A general table of all our 
imports and exports clofes this part. 

* The tables, in the fecond part, contain the fame ftatements of 
the imports and exports to and from each particular country. In 
thefe tables, the countries are ranged in the alphabetical order, and 
the imports and exports, with the refpective exceflcs of each year, are 
dillinguiihed. 

‘ Thefe tables are compiled from the annual accounts given in by 

‘the proper officers to the Houle of Commons. They are therefore 
as authentic, and as accurate, as any that can be procured on the 
fubje&t. It muft not, however, be difguifed, that even thefe accounts 
are not altogether to be depended on. Where duties are to be paid, 
or bounties received; there they are certainly accurate; but where 
no duty is to be paid, no bounty received ; the entries made at the 
cuftom-houle may perhaps, fometimes, exceed the real Value of ime 
ports and exports,— Vanity, adefire of appearing men of extenfive 
dea'ings, and Jarge property,—poflibly even motives lefs juftifiable, 
may have fometimes tempted to this, which would be called a harm- 
Jefs deceit. 

‘ Bur, whatever degree of inaccuracy may be fuppofed to have 
arifen from thefe cavies, it will not, materially, affect the purpofes 
for which the following tables are conftru&ed, Thofe purpofes we 
have faid are to fhow the progreflive diminution or augmentation 
in our imports and exports tq different countries. Now the fame 
temptations to exceflive entyies have fubfifted ever fince the year 
17224. Then it was that almoft all duties upon the importation of 





* © Some of the moft judicious commercial aéts that ever were 
paft, were thofe of 1 W.and M. cap. 12, and cap, 24. and 8 Geo. I, 
cap. 15. By the two firlt, bounties were granted on the exportation 
of corn, when it did not exceed a limited price: by the laft, near 
two hundred taxes, On raw materials imported, or on Britifh manu- 
factures exported, were at once repealed,’ 

+ ‘ Ever fince the act above referred to, viz. 8 Geo. I. cap. 15.’ 
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raw materials, or the exportation of manufactured goods, were taken 
of: fo that, except here and there, in fome particular initance, and 
from fome- momentary caufe, there is no reafon to fuppofe that more 
yofair entries have been made at any one, rather than at any other 
‘me during this whole period, which contains more than half a 


ntury. 


"6 Thefe tables contain, not the articles, or fubje&t matter of our 


jmports and exports ; but barely their value in fpecie ; and it is from 
hence that in general the balance of trade is eftimated. 

‘It muft, however, be confefled, that whoever fhould think that 
the balance of money alone gives the real balance ot trade, would be 
egregioully miftaken. ‘The balance of trade is twofold: the balance 
of money, and the balance of induftry, It may happen that the ba- 
jance of money may be much in our favour, and yet the balance of 
trade, upon the whole, be againit us. This would be the cafe with 
our trade to a country from whence our imports fhould confift of 
wrought materials, or of articles, which not being of prime neceflity, 
admit of no further improvement by induftry ; and to which our ex- 
ports fhould confaft either of raw materials, or of the produce of fo- 
reign countries. Spain was ruined by her trade with her fettlements 
in India; for the balance of induftry was totally againft her. 

‘ Jt may happen, on the other hand, that the balance of money 
may be againft us, and yet the balance of trade, upon the whole, in 
our favour. ‘This would be the cafe with our trade to a country, to 
which we fhould export only the things produced, or the things ma- 
nufatured in Our own country, and from which we fhould import 
either raw materials, or things of prime and indifpenfable neceffity : 
for here the balance of induftry would be in our favour. And {uch 
] apprehend to be the flate of our commerce with Ruflia, 

“Tt is well known (fays the Prefident Montefquieu) That, in 
Holland, certain kinds of merchandife, fetched from far, are fold as 
cheap there as on the fpot from whence they ar@ procured. The 
reafon affigned for it is this: the mafter of a thip muft take in bal- 
lat: he takes marble as ballaft. He wants wood for ftowage ; he 
purchafes it: and if he lofes nothing, he confiders it as fo much 
gain. Not only (adds this Writer) a trade which gives no gains, 
but even a lofing commerce, may be fometimes advantageous. I 
have been told (fays he) in Holland, that the whale fifhery fcarcely 
ever pays its own expences. But then what is loft by the fithery is 
more than compenfated by the gains acquired by the conftruétion, 
rigging, and victualing of ihe fhips.” 

* In eftimating, therefore, the balance of trade, all thefe circum- 
ftances fhould be taken into confideration, as well as the difference in 
the value of imports and exports. 

* To facilitate to the Reader the combination of thefe two diftin& 
balances ; namely, the balance of induftry, and the balance of mo- 
ney; to the tables (containing the value of our imports and exports) 
18 prefixed an introduction, giving a general account of the articles 
of which our imports and exports confift, and which form the fubject 
Matter of our trade with the different countries of the world.’ 

The introduction gives a fhort geographical account of each 


Country, with the natural productions, manufactures, and re- | 


{pective 
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fpective articles of commerce. ‘The work that follows, confit, 
of authentic tables, which muft prove very acceptable to the 
fpeculative politician, as exhibiting a clear view of a fubjea 
extremely interefting to thofe who devote their attention to the 
commercial profperity of their country. N 
4 


Art. ILI. 4 Spiritual Diary and Soliloquies. By John Rutty, M.D, 
late of Dublin. 8vo. 2 Vols. 6s. Phillips, 


ATAN, faith John Bunyan, ceafeth not to buffet the faints; 
for which he ufeth many crafts and fhapes, fometimes 
taking upon him the form of a dog, fometimes an hog ; and he 
will oftentimes hide himfelf in the bole of a tobacco pipe, or 
{quat at the bottom of a bowl, or creep in at the neck of a 
bottle, and fo get within the Lord’s people unawares. - Bun, 
Three locks for the firong box of faith P. §07. 

Never were obfervations more ftrongly verified than thee of 
the prophetic Tinker are in this (piritual Diary ! It will appear, 
from a variety of extracts, which we fhall lay before our Readers 
for their fpiritual caution and edification, that the Wicked One 
did aétually exercife all thefe manoeuvres, and play off thefe 
identical arts on the late Dr. Rutty. 

Third Month, 1754. 

© 29. Lord deliver me from living to eat, drink, fleep, 
fmoke, and ftudy! No devil like that in my own bofom!" 
Here it is evident that the fiend had enteréd either through the 
pipe or the bottle, and that the Doctor was fenfible of the 
ingrefs. 





Fifth Month, 1955. 
< 23. A vifit to one guilty of paying tythes—choler reigned 
in the morning’—Here it appears that Satan had been at the 
Dottor again, and tempted him to oppofe an exprefs injunc- 
tion of Chrift, who faith plainly that the paying of tythes isa 
work that ought NOT TO BE LEFT UNDONE*. But, indeed, 
he very foon after difcovers who had been at work, for Sixth 
Month. 12. He fays, ¢ is not the Devil of Hell at my right 
hand ?’ 
Ninth Month, 1755. 
© 28. At meeting—with ftammering lips will I fpeak unto 
this people—and why? An over dofe of whifky! Tenth 
Month. 8. * Publifhed a paper againft drinking whifky.’ 
Satan here had fquatted at the bottom of the bowl. 
¢ 13. Eleven patients and not one fee ; my patience abufed 


confiderably. I muttered a little.” This was worfe than the 
devil. 





—_, 





* See Luke xi. 42. 
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In the Sixth Month, 1756, we find the Doctor grievoufly 
puffeted by the arch-enemy in the fhape of a hog; for in his 
Diary he fays, § 3. A feaft—Swinifhnefs within! 9. Feafted 
beyond bounds. 17. Feafted a little piggifhly! 28. Drank 
peyond the holy bounds. Seventh Month. 8. A degree of 
(winithnefs at feafts. 20. Although I dined with the faints, I 
jrank rather beyond bounds. Eighth Month. 5. A feat 
wherein a little {winifh.’ 

From the above minutes the poor Doétor feems to have 
been in a very de{perate way ; for it appears that this pig of a 
devil had him in his clutches near three months. So true is the 
obfervation of Bunyan, that he fometimes * taketh upon him 
the form of an hog.” This was undoubtedly one of thofe iden- 
tical devils, or one of the fame breed at leaft with thofe that 
entered into the herd, 

This fhape, however, the wicked one does not appear to 
have retained much longer; for we find him foon afterwards 
attacking the Doctor in the form of a dog. 

‘Tenth Month, 1756. 2. Some doggednefs. 5. Dog- 

on a certain rencounter. 22. A little doggednefs. Ele- 
yenth Month. 5. Dogged. 22. Still too dogged,’ &c. &c. 

Satangfeems to have retained this fhape about three months, 
and) them to have refumed his Suilian form. For on the 22d 
of the Firft Month, 1757, we find the Doétor again * a little 
fwinifh at dinner and repaft.’ But, as the devil himfelf knows 
the power and influence of variety, about the latter end of the 
fame year, he reaflumes his canine fhape. Twelfih Month, 
5. * DiaBoLicaLty dogged this morning.’ Here the Doétor 
feems to have had a thorough conviction of his real ftate, and 
to have been fatisfied, with the holy Tinker, that Satan fome- 
times taketh upon him the form of a dog. 

About the beginning of the year 1758, Satan, who is never 
ata lofs, adopts a new character, and has the infolence to af- 
fault the Doctor in the perfon of a dwarf, Firft Month. 
i. © The Devil was at my right hand’—20. ‘¢ Satan buffets,’ 
1. © O my dwarfifhnefs.? 7. § My wretched dwarfithnefs !’ 

It is more than probable that the Proteus of the Pagans, and 
Dr. Rutty’s Devil were one and the fame being. We find him 
continually changing fhapes. Thus about a month after his 
dwarfith character, he attends his old friend the Doétor upon 
fome ecclefiaftical * bufinefs, in the capacity of a footman., 





* Dr. R, was one of the elders among the people called Quakers ; 
bat it ought to be obferved, that neither the people of this feét, nor 
their tenets, are, in any meafure, anfwerable for the freaks of a 
weak brother, 
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Second Month. 2g. © A fort of half preaching! Lucifer fof, 
lowed me.’ 

Like Proteus, too, he was mifchievous, for he would fre. 
quently torment the poor Docior by knocking at his deor in 
the charadter of a pauper, for advice, and this feveral times jn 
a morning. Third Month, 18. © Seven paticnts without 
penny, as ufual!’ But this might be partly for mifchief, and 
partly to hurt him ia his fpirituals, for he often complains of 
an ¢ unrighteous impatience’ on fuch occafions. 

Inftigated by the fame unwearied ficnd, our unfortunate 
Diarift had, it feems, a quarrel with a weak brother, whom he 
had accufed of ranterifm *, that rag of the whore of Babylon, 
and the brother, in return, charged the DoGtor (Au Pietas !) 
with unchaftity, retorting the whore of Babylon by a whore of 
Dublin. Howbeit the Doctor in this Diary, Tenth Month, 
1758. 22. Saith fervently, § Lord preferve from whoredom, 
and the fpirit of it.’ 

Thus as we formerly took notice of God’s dealings with 
Cornelius Cayley +, we have here given an account of the De. 
vil’s practices upon Ir. Rutty. And this we have done from 
the beft motives imaginable, for the edification of our Readers, 


and for our own. 1. 
6 


* Baptifmal Sprinkling, 
+ See Review, vol. xix. p, 615, 
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Art. IV. Two Sermons, preached at the Spring and Summer Affizes for 
the County f Norfolt, 1776. By the Rev. T. Prieftley, of Caius 
College, Cambridge, and Vicar of Snettifham, in Norfolk. 8vo, 
ss. Walker and Fielding. 

S we do not recollect that we have feen any former pro- 
duction of this Gentleman’s pen, we imagine that he is 

a juvenile writer, and we are confirmed in this conjecture, by 

the circumftance of his numerous quotations from Shakefpeare. 

The practice of quoting the poets is frequent with young di- 

vines who are endowed with imagination, and have acquifed 

a tate for animated compofition.—Nor is this, perhaps, an ill 

foundation for them to begin with. ‘Time, and improved 'e- 

flexion, will ripen their conceptions ; exuberances of ftyle will 

be pruned away ; and a chaftifed and correct manner will be 
formed by an happy unton of the powers of fancy with the facul- 
ties of judgment. ‘The preacher will then perceive that the fo- 

Jemn dignity of pulpit eloquence difdains the meretricious orna- 

ments of poetry ; of which fhe has no need,—nor would they 

become her if fhe wore them.—And yet, we muft allow, it is 


poflible that a citation from a fublime or moral poct may pro- 
duce 
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juce no unhappy effect in a fermon ; but fuch adjunés ought to 
be rarely admitted, left there fhould feem to be any appearance 
of lettered foppery, where fober reafon, and unaffected piety 
hhould only be feen. 

We mean not, by this remark, to pafs a fevere cenfure on 
Mr. Prieftley, or to difcourage him from future publication. 
Qn the contrary, we muft objerve, in juftice to the abilities 
which he obvioufly poflefies, that we have been pleafed with 
the perufal of his prefent difcourfes ; which are written in an 
sorceabie, eafy, and we may even add, elegant ftyle. ‘They 
ae, indeed, very brief compofitions; but. the matter of them 
is well adapted to the occafions on which they were delivered : 
and perhaps their brevity will be confidered as a proof of the 
Preacher’s judgment.—The following fhort paflages may be 
iven as a {pecimen; and the obfervations they contain, on 
the neceflity of a due execution of the criminal laws, are, at 
this juncture, when the arm of juftice is fo notorioufly unnerv’d, 
peculiarly feafonable. , 

‘If we reflect how often mercy fhewn to one man, has 
proved injuflice to thoufands, how often lenity to the guilty 
has proved cruelty to the innocent, we fhall be convinced, 
not only of the political expediency, but of the moral neceffity 
of doing juftly, in bringing the accufed to trial, and the cri- 
minal to condemnation. 

¢ Let not thy fenfibility for the diftrefled, or compafion for 
the miferable, make thee wifh to fcreen the guilty, or with- 
hold the facrifice that is due to offended juftice. 

‘ He who wilfully violates the Jaws of fociety, gives up, voe- 
luntarily, his claim to the rights of the focial union. He is 
declaredly no longer one of ws, nor is entitled to reciprocal 
protection. A profefled enemy to a//, he has a claim to the 
mutual friendfhip and good offices of zone. And, though, as 
men and Chriftians, the individual is enjoined not ouly to dove 
bis neighbour as bimf:lf but even to love his enemies, and do good 
to thofe that hate and defpitefully ufe him,—yet, when his enemies 
become enemies to others, he muft confider the intereft of thofe 
oat ae fhall he prefer that of a fingle enemy to a thoufand 
tiends ?” : 

_ Mr. P. is not, however, too rigid in his demands for public 
juftice, He is equally folicitous and warm as an advocate for 
mercy, where mercy can with propriety be extended ;—but that, 
we are forry to add (on well-grounded experience and obferva- 
tion) is feldom, very feldom the cafe, with regard to the 
wretched objects here alluded to. a 
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Art. V. The Hiflory of Gunnery, with a new Method of deriving the 
Theory of Projectiles in Vacuo, from the Preperties of the Square and 
Rhombus, By James Glenie, A.M. 8vo. 48. 6d. bound, 
Edinburgh printed, and fold in London by Cadell, &c., 

HE hiftorical part of this treatife contains an abftra& of 
the principal difcoveries relating to the theory and prac. 
tice of gunnery. The Author, however, is not a mere hifto. 

rian; he makes many juft and pertinent remarks on the im. 

provements fuggefted by others, and coricludes with propofing 

to the inveftigation of mathematicians a variety of problems 
concerning the refiftance of mediums ; fome of which, he tells 
us, he has already confidered, and the reft are referved for fy. 
ture examination. The firft name of any noté in this Hiftor ' 
whofe difcoveries deferve to be recorded, is Galileo. He was 
properly the founder of this art; Galileo, neglecting the re. 
fiftance of the air becaufe he apprehended that the retardation 
arifing from it was inconfiderable, demonftrated, that a pro- 
jectile, urged by gravity, defcribes nearly a parabola; for he 
was not unapprized that theory and experience, even in vacus, 
do not perfectly agree. Our Readers who are converfant with 
this fubject well know, that the proof of this theorem depends 
6n two {uppofitions, neither of which is ftrilly true. The one 
is, that the accelerating force of gravity is uniform, or the fame 
at different diftances ; whereas any projectile muft receive un- 
équal degrees of acceleration at different points of the curve, 
which it defcribes. The other fuppofition regards the direc- 
tion of this accelerating force, which, according to the theo- 
rem, is always perpendicular to the fenfible horizon .at the 
point of projection, or to the plane touching the earth’s furface 
at that point; whereas, in fact, it tends, in every part of the 
curve defcribed by the projectile, to the center of the earth, 
and’ therefore the lines of dire€tion, inftead of being parallel, 
form angles with each other at the center: but, as the greatelt 
range on an horizontal plane is inconfiderable, compared with 
the femidiameter of the earth, thefe angles are too fmall to 
require notice. But the refiftance of the medium, through 
which the projectile paffes, produces much more powerful ef- 
fets than both thefe caufes combined, Neverthelefs.it-was ge- 
nerally difregarded, till Sir Ifaac Newton examined the effects 
caufed by it, and found them to be much greater than amy of 
his prédeceflors had imagined: and therefore that projectiles 
would trace paths, by reafon of this refiftance, deviating very 
confiderably from thofe parabolic curves which they would de- 
feribe yacuo, Our Author has given a fummary of his dif- 

coveries and obfervations on this fubjeét, contained in the {e- 

cond book of his Prinsipia, &c. M 
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Mr, Glenie proceeds to recite the leading difcoveries of Mr. 
Robins, in his New Principles of Gunnery. It appears from ac- 
corate experiments made by that ingevious mathematician and 
obferver, whofe untimely death cannot be fufficiently regretted, 
“ that the refiftance of the air, ever to a velocity of 400 feet 

rfecond, is fomewhat greater tham in the duplicate ratio of 
the velocity ; and that, to the fwifter motions of mufket or 
cannon-fhot, the refiftance exceeds this ratio, nearly in the ra- 
tioof 3to 1. He likewife was the firft who difcovered that a 
bullet, fired from an ordinary mufket or cannon, befides being 
affected by the refiftance of the air, and the action of gravity, 
receives a whirling motion, or rotation round an axis, the po- 
ftion of which is not at all conftant, but uncertain and vari- 
able; and that this rotatory motion is the real caufe why the 
track of the ball is doubly incurvated, and carries it to a confi- 
derable diftance from the plane pafling through the axis of the 
piece perpendicularly to the horizon. This lateral deflection 
or deviation from the incurvated line, which the bullet defcribes 
in paffing through the medium by the action of gravity alone, 
very much diftrefled Mr. Robins in making his experiments. 
The exiftence of this motion he clearly demonftrates ; the dif- 
ficulty he acknowledges, and feems abundantly fenfible, that 
it muft introduce a degree of uncertainty into all conclufions 
drawn from experiments made with pieces generally in ufe.” 
Our Author has already had fome opportunity for making ex- 
periments with rifled field-pieces, but not fufficient to enable 
him to pronounce pofitively with regard to the accurate law of 
the air’s, refiftance. He propofes to purfue his inquiries and 
calculations, and to illuftrate the principal propofitions in the 
fecond book of the Principia, &c. independent, ina great mea- 
fure, of the hyperbola. He then points out, in a feries of 24 
problems, ** what and how much is ftill wanting for the com- 
pleating of this art, both in theory and practice.” 

Befide the refiftance which is made to the fuperficies of bo- 
dies by mediums through which they move, it was formerly 
imagined, that there exifts an zther, or very fubtile medium, 
which penetrates the interftices or pores of bodies, by means 
of which their internal parts are refifted. Sir Ifaac Newton 
brought this opinion to the teft of experiment, and found, that 
the refiftance fuppofed to refult from this caufe was very incon- 
fiderable : and our Author apprehends that, if he had repeated 
en he muft have proved that no fuch ether 
exifted, 

__What was the opinion of Sir Ifaac Newton on this fubject, 
itis not eafy to determine; but it has been prefumed, from 
fome of his pofthumous writings, that he was not an abfolute 


unbeliever with refpe&t to the exiftence of fuch a medium. 
Mr. 
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Mr. G. apprehends otherwife, and takes pains to expofe the 
notion which fome have advanced as altogether unjuttifiable, 
Leaving however this difputable fact in an undecided ftate, we 
fhall proceed to fele& fome obfervations of our Author on this 
fubject. * This ether (he fays) has been imagined to be the 
caufe of gravitation, cohefion, magnetifm, repuifion, fenfation, 
and of almoft all the phenomena in nature. It has been con. 
ceived of as growing always denfer, as you recede from the 
bodies of the fun and planets. But, if the motion of the earth 
towards the fun be occafioned by the impulfes of a medium 
growing always denfer as you recede fiom that luminary, and 
its claftic force increafe with its denfity, like that of the air, 
ought not thofe impulfes to be always diminifhing’ as you go 
nearer to the fun ? But they muft be always increafing to pro- 
duce gravitation. Wherefore the hypothefis is abfurd. In like 
manner, if this ether is rarer in, and at the planets, than at 
fome diftance from them, ought not the acceleration of bodies 
towards the earth to be always diminifhing, inftead of increaf- 
ing ? This, however, we know, is not the cafe. 

‘ It will move in two oppofite directions, in impelling the 
earth and moon towards their common center; in two other 
oppofite dircQlions, in impelling the fun and earth towards their 
common center; in two other oppofite directions, in impelling 
the fun and each of the other planets towards their common 
centers, refpectively. And, as the pofition of the: earth and 
moon is infinitely varied in the courfe of one revolution round 
the fun, does not this fluid move in diametrically oppofite di- 
rections acrofs the direction of its motion towards that body, : 
and in an infinite variety of ways and pofitions ? Is not the fame 
obfervation applicable to Jupiter and his fatellites, to Saturn and 
his fatellites, and to all the bodies in the folar fyftem, fince they 
mutually g:avitate towards one another ? What an infinite va- 
riety of oppofite motions, then, muft this zther dance with 
through the univerfe? That fuch an infinite diverfity of oppo- 
fice motions in the waves or pulfes of this fluid fhould exift, is 
altogether impofiible. Would they not by encountering deftroy 
one another, and reduce the whole fluid to an equilibrium or 
ftate of reft? 

‘ Befides, as foon as the common center of the earth and 
mcon has changed its pofition in abfolute fpace, and come to 
fome other point, the pulfes or waves of this fluid muft proceed 
in oppofite direétions towards that point, and impel thefe bo- 
dies towards the fame. And as thefe bodies are connected with , 
the other bodies in the fyftem, in al] pofitions they may happen 
to be in, we fhali have ztherial whirlpools in almoft every point 
of fpace bounding the folas fy&em,—~~ ae 
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¢ The force of gravity, with which any body tends towards 
another, depends not only oa its diftance from, but al‘o on the 
quantity of matter in, that other body. How then is the elaf- 
tic force of this medium, in impelling bodies towards one ano- 
ther, varied with their quantities of matter f 

‘ Befides, if fuch a fluid be the caufe of gravitation, how 
can we be certain of the truth of this propofition, that the fpe- 
cific gravities of bodies, or their weights under equal bulks, 
are proportional to their quantities of matter, For how can 
the folid particles of this fluid equally impel the folid internal 
particles of bodies refpectively, in the direction of gravity ? 
This cannot be fuppofed by the advocates for fuch an zther, 
without maintaining the penetration of impenetrable fubftances, 
or fhowing matter not to be impenetrable, which has never 
yet been done, and is altogether inconfiftent with the Newto- 
nian idea of it.’— The Author adds feveral other obfervations to 
the fame purpofe; for which we mutt refer to the book itfelf. 

The fecond part of this treatife, containing a new method of 
deriving the theory of projectiles in vacuo from the properties of 
the fquar¢ and rhombus, is purely mathematical, and admits of 
no abridgment or extract. It will be fufficient to obferve, that 
the principles of the art of gunnery are hereby rendered intel- 
ligible to thofe who have no acquaintance with the Cr-nic 


Seétions. R. <8, 








Art. VI. Anz Anfwer to the Declaration of the American Congre/s 
8vo, 2s. Cadell, &c. 1776. 

VERY attentive and difpaflionate reader of the Declara- 

tion of Independency, iflued by the American Congrefs 
in July laft, muft have obferved, that many of the articles of 
impeachment there exhibited againft his Majefty’s adminiftra- 
tion of government, have more the appearance of frivolous 
cavil, and peevifh invective, than of the manly refentment of a 
people fuffering under the iron hand of oppreffion, bereft of 
their conftitutional liberties, plundered of their property, or 
deprived of the natural rights of mankind.—Grievances of this 
petty cat could not fail of weakening the force and effect of 
thofe objections which feem to be of weightier fubftance, and 
higher import ; as, in every kind of argument, one indefenfible 
pofition, or ill-founded faét, always creates a diftruft of the 
mott irrefragable truths advanced in fupport of the fame caufe : 
and, like poltroons in an army, only ftand in the way of good 
foldiers, who would have been victorious without them. 

But the Author of the prefent tract does not condefcend to 
take advantage of every opening in the weaker parts of the De- 
caration in queftion. He boldly undertakes to demolifh the 
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whole work, by fucceffive attacks on every diftin® article of 
which it confifts; at the fame time, however, appearing to make 
very light of his own enterprize; for he fcruples not to declare 
that * of the whole lift of charges, fo confidently urged againtt 
his Majefty, each feems to be diftinguifhed by its own peculiar 
‘abfurdity.’—So that he leaves little room for pluming himfelf 
on the victory that is fo ealily to be gained. 

Confident, however, as this champion is, and exulting in 
his own ftrength, or, rather, in the weaknefs of his adverfary, 
we mutt du itm the juttice to obferve, that the abilities which 
he poflefles, are well adapted to the tafk he has undertaken, 
He is amply furnifhed, with refpect to every kind of neceflary 
information, relative to the feveral points in debates his rea. 
foning is clofe, his language clear, and his ftyle acute and ani. 
mated ; but we cannot approve his angry and contemptuous 
manner of treating his antagonifts. He feems to think no epi- 
thets too harfh for the Americans. But what has the calling 
of il] names to do with argument? What does railing prove? 
Nothing but a want of candour and moderation in the perfon 
who makes ufe of fuch weapons. Will the verbal abufe cf two 
or three millions of difcontented people, remove their difcon- 
‘tents, or convince them that their grievances are imaginary? 
‘That they believe them rea/, will admit of no doubt when we 
_copfider, that men can give no ftronger proof of their fincerity 
‘in any caufe, than the hazarding their lives and fortunes in its 
defence —If the Americans have fet us an example of intempe- 
rate and unbecoming fpeech, it is, furely, beneath us to fol- 
low it. It is not a tongue-doughty frolding-bout, not a war 
of words, in which we are unhappily engaged. 

With regard to the negleét fhewn by Gpvernment to the De- 
claration of the Congrets, it is juftly remarked, by our Author 
himfcif, that ¢ ill would it become the dignity of an infulted So- 
vercign to defcend to altercation with revolted fubjects—This 
would be to recognife that equality and independence, to which 
‘fubjects, perlifting in revolt, cannot fail to pretend.—IIl] would 
it become the peiicy of an en'ightened Sovereign to appeal to 
other ftates on matters relating to his own internal govern- 
ment.— This would be to recognife the right of other ftates to 
interfere in matters, from which all foreign interpofition fhould 
for ever be precluded. 

* To tnefe confiderations it is, we mutt attribute the negle& 
with which the Declaration of the American Congrefs has been 
treated by the Government of Great Britain, Eafy as it were, 
and fit as it may be, to refute the calumnies contained in that 
audacious paper, it could not be expected that his Majefty or 
Minifters fhould condefcend to give it any an{wer, 5 
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¢ But that anfwer, which neither a fenfe of dignity, nor prin- 
ciples of policy, will allow the Sovereign to give, may yet be 
fyrnithed by the zeal of any well-affected fubject.’ 

Our loyal and fpirited Author has, accordingly, fitted out his 
rivateer, to cruize againft thefe * audacious’ revolters ; and in 
good feafon has he launched her ;—at the critical juncture when 
his Majefty opened the prefent feffion of Parliament with full 
aflurance that ‘* his faithful Commons will readily and cheer- 
“ fully grant him fuch fupplies as the maintenance of the 
“ crown, &c. will be found to require.” SpgecH from the 
Tyrone, Oct. 30. 

With becoming zeal, therefore, does our Author declare, 
‘how happy he fhould be, could he fuggeft new motives to his 
fellow-fubjects of Great Britain, for fubmitting with cheer- 
fulnefs to the burdens which muft be borne, for concurring 
with zeal in the meafures which mufi be adopted, to effectuate 
this important object. 

‘ Happy fhould I be, continues he, could I contribute to 
efface any ftain, which the falfe accufations of the rebellious 
Congrefs, may have thrown on the character of a Prince, fo 
juttly entitled to the love of his fubjects, and the efteem of 
foreign nations. 

‘ Happy fhould I be, were it poffible to induce this deluded 
people to liften to the voice of reafon; to abandona fet of men 
who are making them /f/i/ts to their own private ambition; to 
mturn to their former confidence in the King and his Parlta- 
ment, and like the Romans, when they threw off the yoke of 
the Decemvirs :—** Lude libertatis captare auram, unde frvitutem 
timendo Rempublicam in eum fiatum perduxere.” 

As a fpecimen of the manner, and the /uccefs, with which 
this well-appointed champion encounters the’* rebellious Con- 
gels’ we fhall give his anfwer to two of the charges which 
they have prefumed to bring againft his Majefty; and thefe ar- 
ticles we have felected, becaufe they relate to circumftances which 
have not been fo geveral!y canvafled as moft of the other topics 
here brought under review. 

ARTICLE XXVIII. 

“© He has excited domeftic iniurreétions among us; and has 
endeavoured to bring on the inhabitants of our frontiers the 
mercilefs Indian Savages, whofe known rule of warfare is aa 
undiftinguifhed deftru€tion of all ages, fexes, and conditions.” 

AN SW E R. 

‘ The article now before us confilts of two charges, each of which 
demands 2 feparate and diflin& confideration. The one is, that his 
Majeity—** has excited domettic infurreGlions among them;” the 
er eeegel that he has endeavoured to bring on the inhabitants of 

their frontiers the mercilefs Indian Savages.” | 
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« By his Majefly, in the firft charge, is meant—not his Majetty, 
but—one of his Majeity’s Governors, He, it feems, excited dome/. 
tic infurreZions among them—Be it fo—But who are meant by them p 
Men in rebellion; men who had excited, and were continuing to 
excite, civil infurre€tions againft his Majeity’s government; men 
who had excited, and were continuing to excite, one fet of citizens 
to pillage the effects, burn the houfes, torture the perfons, cut the 
throats of another fet of citizens. 

‘ But how did his Majefty’s Governors excite domeftic infurrec. 
tions? Did they fet father againit fon, or fon againft father, or bro- 
ther againtt brother? No—they offered freedom to the /laves of thef: 
afiertors of liberty. Were it not true, that the charge was fully juf- 
tificd by the neceflity, to which the rebellious proceedings of the 
Complainants had reduced the Governor, yet with what face can 
they urge this as a proof of tyranny ?als it for tem to fay, that it is 
tyranny to bid a flave be free? to bid him take courage, to rife and 
aflift in reducing his tyrants to a due obedience to /aw ? to hold out 
as a motive to him, that the load which crufhed his limbs thall be 
lightened ; that the whip which harrowed up his back fhall be 
broken, that he fhall be raifed to the rank of a freeman and a citi- 
zen? It is their boaft that they have taken up arms in fupport of 
thefe their own /e/f evident truths—‘* that all men are egual”—* that 
«+ all men are endowed with the waalienable rights of life, Liberty, 
“© and the purfuit of happine/s.” Is it for them to complain of the 
offer of freedom held out to thefe wretched beings? of the offer of 
reinftating them in that eguality, which, in this very paper, is de- 
clared to be the gift of God to all; in thofe unalienable rights, with 
which, in this very paper, God is declared to have endowed all 
mankind ? 

* With refpeét to the other meafure, the attempt—and it has been 
more than an attempt—to engage the Indians againft them—Were 
it neceflary, I fhould be bold enough to avow—what, I believe, has 
already been faid by fome one upon this fubje€&t—** That fince force 
“* is become necefary to fupport the authority of Parliament, that 
** force which is mott eaf/y to be procured, and moft likely to be ¢/- 
“* fective, is the force which ought to be employed.’ I fhould be bold 
enough to avow, that to me it would make little difference, ** whether 
** the inftrument be a German or a Calmuck, a Ruffian or a Mo- 
“* hawk.” 

* Should the force of prejudice be too ftrong to yield to this de- 
fence, were it neceflary we might have recourfe to another confide- 
ration. We might urge, that after all, we are only letting loofe on 
them an enemy whom we had hitherto reftrained ; an enemy from 
whom, but by cur protection, they would never have been delivered ; 
an enemy whon, in ¢heir defence, we oft times have encountered. 

‘ On thefe grounds we might, I think, fafely reft the defence of 
the fecond charge contained in this Article. But the truth 1s, we 
are not compelled to defend it on this ground. How mercilefs foever 
the /ndian Savages may be, how deffru@ive foever be their known 
rule of «warfare, it is the height of infolence in the Congrefs to 
complain that they are invited to join us: it is the bafeft hypocrify 
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to impute it to his Majefty, as a voluntary at of fever y—becaufe— 
and this reafon, I think, admits of no reply—the Congress were the 
firft to engage the Indians in this di/pute. 

‘ The Congrefs knows this affertion to be true. It was not till 
the affair of Cedres, that is, till the year 1776, that any Indians ap- 

eared on the fide of Government. It was early in the year 1775, 
that the Rebels furprifed Ticonderoga; made incurfions and com- 
mitted hoftilities in the frontiers of his Majefty’s province of Quebec; 
a province at that time in peace, Now the Members of the Congrefs 
cannot deny that shen, at that very time, they had not barely en- 
gaged, but had brought dowu as many Indians as they could collez 
againft his Majefty’s troops in New England, and the northern pro- 
VINCeS. 

‘ Nor were they lefs induftrious or lefs tardy in bringing down the 
Indians into the fouthern Colonies; for at the fame time, namely, 
early in the year 1775, the Committee of Carolina deputed fix per- 
fons to treat with the Crees and Cherokee Indians, Were i neceilary 
Icould name them. Sir James Wright, Governor of Georgia, and 
Mr. Stuart, Superintendent for his Majefty in the Cherokee nation, 
had been driven, the one from his ufual place of refidence, the other 
out of the province. One perfon ftill remained, Mr Cameron, the 
Deputy-fuperintendent in the Cherokee nation ? he was in their way ; 
his prefence impeded the treaty they wifhed to form with the Chero- 
kees; ob{truéted meafures which, imputed to his Majeity, they call 
the height of cruelty, but adopted by theirfelves, become only, in 
their own language, ‘‘ means of defence.” He therefore was conii- 
dered as an object that was at any rate to be removed. The Depu- 
ties of the Committee requefted, or, as their felves explained it, 
“* commanded,” him to retire. He not obeying their orders, one cf 
the Deputies, accompanied by two Independent preachers *, after 
having gone through the interior and back parts of Carolina and 
Georgia, on the pious miffion of haranguing and inciting the people 
to rebellion, difpatched an emiffary to give and receive Talks from 
the Indians, and to endeavour to bring them down upon his Majef- 
ty’s troops; and as Mr. Cameron was ftill in their way, their emif- 
fary was direéted to raife the Indians and feize him; and if that 
could not be done, to offer a confiderable reward to any individual 
that would privately fhoot him from behind a bufb, and then efcape into 
the fettlements. 

* Early in the beginning of the prefent year, an attempt was made 
on Tybee Ifland, where the Rebels expected to find the Governor of 
Georgia, with feveral officers and gentlemen. Happily they were 
not there, Had they been there, we may judge of the treatment 


they would have received by that which was attually inflifted on ° 


fome mariners and a fhip-carpenter, whom the Rebels did furprife 
there. One of them was killed; three mortally wounded. The firft 
died, not of the wounds he received in the attack, but under the cruel 
torture of the scaLpinG knife. So far were thefe troops of the Con- 
grefs from being averfe to employ Indians, that they not only brought 








* * Their names are Hart and Tenant: {uch pious paflors fhould 
be known.’ 
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Indians with them, but determined, as we fee, to adopt their Anoayy 
rule of warfare; the whole party of Rebels were drefled and painted 
like Indians. 

* Yet thefe men can, without a blufh, impute it to the King as q 
vcluntary act of feverity, that his Majefty has engaged the Indians, 

ARTICLE XXVIII. 

«¢ In every ftage of thefe oppreffions we have petitioned for 
redrefs in the moft humble terms ; our repeated petitions have 
been anfwered only by repeated injury.” 

AN S W ER. 

‘ Very different are the ideas which feem to be attached to the 
fame terms on this fide of the Atlantic and onthe other. Here A&s 
of Parliament are Ads of the Legitlature, acknowledged to be supreme: 
there Aéts only of pretended legillation, of unacknowledged individuals, 
Here treafon is an oftence of the moft atrocious nature; there only a 

retended offence. Here to ceny the authority of Parliament is the 
urmoft height of audacity; there itis the loweft ptich of hamility, 

‘ This dilinGion it was neceffary to make, before we could come 
at the meaning of this article. ‘The reader might otherwife have 
imagined, that in the refolutions of the American Affemblies, in 
their addrefles to the goed pecp'e of England, in their Petitions to 
the K:ng or the Parliament, the authority of Parliament, and their 
own juit and conflitutional fubordination to it, had been recognifed, 
and the undifputed prerogative of the Crown allowed ; that {pecitic 
demands of what would fatisfy them had been made, and fpecific 
offers of what they would do had been tendered. It might otherwife 
require more than common difcernment to find ont the humility of 
their Peticions: what they call a Petition for Redre/s, would ftill pafs 
in the eyes of men of commoa underftanding for a claim of inde. 
pendence. 

* To go through the proceedings of all their Affemblies, to cite 
all their Refolutions, Addreffes, and Petitions, would be to the 
reacer, as well as to the wiiter, unfpeakably irkfome. Let us then 
begin by the proceedings of that Congrefs which fat in feventy four, 
At rhat time hoflilities were not begun, at lealt on the part of the 
Crown. So far from it, that the Congrefs exprefled its /urprife at 
the fteps, which the appearance of hottility on the part of the Pro- 
vincials compelled the Commander of his Mzjefty’s forces to take, 
for the purpofe, not of attacking them, but fecuring his own treops from 
being attacked. Belides, the profefled objet of that Congres, as 
their felves declare it, in a letter to General Gage, was ‘* by the 
** purfuit of dutiful and peaceable meafures, to procure a cordial 
** and effectual reconciliation be:ween Great Britain and the Colo- 
“* nies.” If ever, it muft be then, when they were affembled with 
this defign, that their lancuage would be decent and humble, their 
propofals candid and explicit. If there we find no traces of humility 
or candour, it would be folly in the extreme to look for it thereafter. 

* Now as well in the Refolves, as in the Addreffes and Petitions 
of that Congrefs, the legiflative power of Parliament, and the 
known prerogative of the Crown are declared to be grievances. 1a 
contradiction to what we have feen to be the conilanr courfe of go- 
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yernment, they ceny the right of the Crown to ftation the troops ia 
fach part of the empire as in its wifdom it fliall fee fit ; they deny 
the authority of Parliament to make axy daw, relating to their inter- 
nal policy, or to taxailon internal or external ; points on which they 
claim the exclufive right of leg:ilature to their own Affemblies. In 
all humility they refulved, that the open reliitance fhewn to the legt= 
faaive power Of Parliament, by the inhabitants of Botton ; that all 
the outrages by which that refittance was manifefted and attended-— 
fuch as deitroying the property of his Majeity’s Britith fubjects, feizs 
ing his ftores, burning his magazines, torturing his officers, fhut- 
ting up the Courts of Jultice, were mott thoroughly to be approved, 
ought to be jupported by the united efforts cf Narth America, to be 
kept alive by contributions from all the Colcnies *. 

‘ Thefe are the Jumble Petitrons to which this article alludes. What 
return could by any Government be made to them, we may leave to 
any man to determine who knows what government is. But they pes 
titioned for recre/s/ Their grievances we fee they flate in very coms 
prehenfive terms ; fo comprehenfive, as to take in every Aét of Go. 
vernment. Were the offers of what they were ready to do more pre- 
cife and explicit? What motives did they hold out to induce the 
King and Parliament to give up fo large a portion of an authority, 
hitherto undifputed? They very gravely afiured his Majeiy, that 
thy had always been as fubmiffive and as dutiful as they ought to be; 
that they. would hereafter be juft as fubmiffive and as dut.ful as they had 
been; that moreover in complying with their demands he would 
obtain the ineflimable advantage of—what ?-—‘* feeing ail jealoufies 
“ removed 3; —that is—if he would take away every trace of their 
fabordination to his felf and Parliamenr, they would not complain of 
his authoritv ; if neither he, nor his Parliament would exercife any 
power over them, they would not be jealous of his power or chat of 
Parliament. 

‘It is for malcontents, perions who profefs their felves diffatisfied, 
to ftate precifely what it is with which they are diffatisfied ; vabat it is 
that will content them 3 what it 1s to which they are willing co fub- 
mit. ‘They know it for certain, at lealt they ought to kaow it; is 
itnot for them then to declare it, to declare their own feelings, what 
pafles in their own breatts? Oris Government, who does not know 
It, cannot know it, to torture itfelf to divine it? 

‘ This was not done; and yet fo far was the Britihh Government 
“ from anfwerine,”’—as the Congrefs words it,—** their repeated Pe 
“titions, by repeated injuries ;’° that it made the frft advances, 
auaily held out terms of accommodation. ‘hele terms were fub- 
mitted to the coniideration of the refpective Affemblies; and who 
would think it ?—thefe Aflemblies fo tremblingly alive to every the 
gentleft touch of their rights by the King or Parliament, declared 
without referve, and without a blush, that a// their powers were abe 
forbed by a body unknown to their laws,—by a Congrefs. To that 
Congrefs then which face in 1775, they referred it to confider of the 
terms heid our tothem. By theie bumble Petitioners bow were the 
terms received ? 

* * See the printed Journal and proceedings of this Congrefs.’ 
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© The Parliament was declared to be ‘‘ a body of men extraneous ty 
their conftitution.’? The propofition held out by Parliament, was de. 
clared to be ** infidious and unveafonable ;” the requiiition to furnif 
“* any contribution, any aid, under the form of atax, was declared to 
** be unjufi.” The * intermeddling ,”’—as it was refpetfully called,— 
** of the Britifo Parliament, in their Provifions for the Jupport of the 
** civil government, or adminifiration of juftice,” was declared to be 
“* contrary to right.” The reafon for this laft affertion was added, and 
was fuch as concluded againft the whole power of Parliament— 
** That the provifions already made pleafed their felves*.” 

* Is this the language of fubjects humbly petitioning for redrefs? Of 
men, who profefs their felves members of one large empire, and fub. 
ordinate in any degree, to the fupreme controlling body of that em. 
pire ? or is it the language of one independent ftate to another? 

* Could any doubt arife in the mind of any candid man, whether 
independence had, or had not, been all along the determined obje& 
of the leading men in America, he would have only to perufe the 
printed proceedings of thefe two Aflemblies, which fat under the 
title of Congrefies +. 

‘ In the firft, they profeffed to defire nothing more ardently, than 
that fome mode might be adopted of hearing and relieving their 
griefs, {ome propofition held forth which might be a ground of re- 
conciliation. Dreading, meanwhile, nothing fo much as the ac- 
complifhment of their pretended withes, they chrow into their Votes 
and Addreifes, and Petitions, terms expreflive of the higheft contempt 
for the authority of Parliament, and of their firm refolution not to 
fubmit to the exercife of the undifputed prerogative of the Crown, 
They profefled to afk only for ‘* Life, Liberty, and Property.” But 
when they came to explain their profefions, it appeared, that by 
property they meant a total exemption from contributing any thing to 
the common burdens of the State; by /derty, a total manumiflion 
from the authority of Parliament, the Crown, or the Law; an entire 
abolition of all the cuftoms of their anceftors, all the inftitutions of 
their forefathers. 

‘ When, notwithftanding the infolence of this language, and in 
contradiction to their expectations, a mode of treating was propofed, 
terms of reconciliation were offered by Parliament; the confidera- 
tion of them was rejected by the refpective Provincial Affemblies le- 
gally eftablifhed, and by them referred to an affembly unacknows 
ledged by the laws; to the Congrefs. 

‘ To that Congrefs they were prefented at the very beginning of 
their Seflion. Initead of being taken up direétly, as furely might 
have been cxpeéted, confidering the importance of the object, and 
the dignity of that auguft body from whom they originally came, 
they were laid afide; the Congrefs proceeded to vote a paper-cur- 
rency, to feize the public revenues, to raife armies, to appoint offi- 
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* * See the proceedings of the Congrefs in 1775.’ 
+ ‘ To their own account of the proceedings there, we may ap- 
ly the words of Cicero, though in a different fenfe from that in 
which he ufed them, ** Quicunque bune librum legerit, nihil amplius 
erit, quod acfideret,” 
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cers, to fufpend the courts of juftice, and then,—at the clofe of the 
Sefion,—condefcended at lait to read the terms held out. No change, 
modification, was propofed in them, but they were crudely re- 
ed in the terms of difrefpect and infolence and rancour, we have 


already cited. Sade aa 1s alt 
‘ But this is not all, men who petition in earneft for redrefs, will 


wait the event of their Petitions. ‘The laft Petition, addreffed to the 
King, was drawn up in the month of Augutt, and prefented to the 
King in the month of September 1775. In the fame month of Au- 
ut, 4efore their Petition had reached the Throne, a boat belonging 
to the Afia was burnt at New York ; two thips were feized by vefiels 
fitted out in South Carolina. Before they could Aear how their Pe- 
tition had been received, St. John’s was attacked, Montreal attempt- 
ed, Canada invaded by Arnold, commiffions iffued by Wafhington 
to cruize on the fhips of Great Britain, as againit a forcign enemy ; 
Courts of Admiralty appoinied to try and condemn them as lawful 


captures. : 
‘ Can any man after this entertain a doubt whether they were de- 


termined on independence ? Had an Angel defcended from Heaven 
with terms of accommodation, which offered lefs than independence, 
they would have driven him back with hottile fcorn.’ 

Our Readers have now feen that this Author is no common 
pamphleteer, or political Hack ; but a refpectable, {piriced, and 
able advocate for the caufe, in fupport of which he has drawn 
his pen. His performance is, unqueftionably, one of the moft 
elaborate pieces that the Public hath lately feen, on the fub- 
ject of American Controverfy ; and we do not expect a more 
complete or more decifive Anfwer to the famous Declaration 
which hath given birth to it.—The great queftion, however, 
of external taxation (the main object of the Colonies) ftill ree 
mains, in our opinion, for a more fatisfactory difcuffion 5 not- 
withftanding all that has been urged, by the prefent ingenious 
Writer, with regard to wfage, and the acquiefcence of the Ame- 
ricans, in the infant ftate of their fettlements: fee /rt. XVII. 
with the 4n/wer ; which we were tempted to extract, but our 
limits are too narrow. 

At the clofe of this work, the Author has given a compre- 
henfive review of the general difpute ; and here he attacks the 
Preamble to the American Declaration, exploding the theory of 
Government which the Congrefs feem defirous of introducing. 
He concludes, that in the tenets which they have advanced, 
‘they have outdone the utmoft extravagance of all former fa- 
Natics-——* even the German Anabaptifts,’—and * have put the 
axe to the root of all Government.’ 

He finally takes leave of his Readers, with a repetition of 
his ‘ hope,’ that we fhail now unite as one man, and * acquiefce 
in the neceffity of f{ubmitting to whatever burdens, of making 
whatever efforts may be neceflary, to bring this ungrateful and 
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rebellious people back to that allegiance they have long had it 
in contemplation to renounce, and nave now at laft fo daringly 
renounced,’ 
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Art. VIL. The Works of Andrew Marvell, E/q; Poetical, Contrower. 
fial, and Political. Containing many original Letters, Poems, and 
Tratts, never before printed. With a new Life of the Author, by 
Capt. Edward Thompfon, 4to. 3 Vols. 31. 3s. Boards, 

Becket, &c. 1776. 

E are very glad to fee fo handfome an edition of the 

works of fo refpeétable a WRITER, and fo excellent 

a Man, as Andrew Marvell; the affectionate friend of Milton, 

the ardent lover of his country, and the undaunted champion of 
the common rights of mankind. 

Of the Editor’s motives for undertaking this work, and of 
the afliftance which he has received, in order to its completion, 
the following account is given in the preface : 

¢ [ have ventured, fays Mr, Thompfon, to give the excellent 
compofitions of this great and exalted character, becaufe the 
have never been given to the world but in a mutilated and an 
miperfect f{tate.—His political and controverfial works were 
never yet collected. The late Mr. Thomas Ubollis, of honour- 
able memory, had once a defign of making a collection of his 
compofitions, and advertifements were publithed for that pur- 
pofe.’ 

Our Editor proceeds to inform us, that all the manufcripts 
and f{carce traéts colleéted for Mr. H: Mis’ s intended edition, have 
fallen into his hands; and that the adcitional Letters on the bu- 
finefs of Parliament (which Mr. Marvel! addretfed to his con- 
flitue nts, the corporation of Hull, in a courie of 18 years cor- 
re fp ond lence) | gave him frefh encour agement to per fevere in an 
underts king, to which he had been firtt prompted by his early 
refpect and veneration for the Autiior’s memery * —Thefe let- 
ters were found in the ose of the corporation ; by whofe 
permitiion Capt. Thompfon tranfcribed them; and they are 
given to the Public, in the firft of thefe volumes: they amount, 
in number, to 256. 

After the death of Mr. Hollis (whofe lofs is much lamented 
by the beft friends to the liberties of this country) our Editor 
fays, he was £ favoured, by his fucceflor, with many anecdotes, 
manufcripts, and fearce compofitions of our Author,’ fuch as 
Mr. Thompfon ¢ was unable to procure any where elfe;’ and 
by the attention and friendfhip of Mr. Thomas Raikes, he has 





* Mr. Thompfon, it feems, is a native of the place which had the 


honour of being fo long reprefented by Mr, Marvell. 
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¢heen put in pofleffion of a volume of Mr. Marvell’s poems, 
fome written with his own hand, and the reft copied by bis or- 
ger. This valuable acquifition was many years in the care of 
Mr. Robert Nettleton ; which ferves now (in his own words) 
to cetect the theft and ignorance of fome writers.’—And here 
our Editor (on the authority of the above mentioned MS, vo- 
lyme, and in virtue of Mr. Nettleton’s remark) proceeds to re- 
claim, in behalf of Marvell’s poetical fame, certain admired 
ieces of poetry, which have been given to other authors. 
The firft of thefe is the celebrated hymn originally printed im 
No. 453 of the Spectator, 
When all thy mercies, O! my God, 
My rifing foul furveys, &c. 

This hymn being found in the aforefaid book, our Editor 
fcruples not to aflert Mr. Marvell’s property in it, as being its 
real author; but we do not apprehend the circumftance to be 
of fuficient weight to juiflify this claim. ‘The internal evi- 
dence, we think, is ftrong!y againft it: the modern air and 
polifh of the verfes, plainly {peak a Jater pen than that of Mar- 
vell—Mr. Thompfon, however, does not charge the Spectator 
with any literary felony on this occafion: he only fays, with 
decency enough, * How thefe [the verfes}] came to Mr. Addi- 
fon’s hands, 1 cannot explain; but by his words’ [fee his pre- 
fatory introduction to the poem] ‘ they feem to be remitted by 
correfpondents, and might perhaps come from the relations of 
Marvell.’ | 

The next piece here brought into queftion, is a tranflation 
of the 114th pfalm, which is given in the Spectator, No. 461, 
by Mr. Tickell (not Tick/e, as our Editor writes it) who, fays 
Capt. T. apologifes * as a correfpondent, compliments the 
Spe€tator on his former hymns, and then fays he hasa mi d to 
try his hand; and as the 114th pfalm appears to be an admira- 
ble ode, he will try to turn it into our language,’—* Whether 
this is Mr. Tickle’s or not,’ fays our Editor, ¢ it is very extraore 
dinary that he fhould take fo much pains to hide his theft,’ &c. 
Without infifling on the inaccuracy of this obfervation, which 
may be merely a flip of the pen, we would only, in friendly 
fort, remind Capt. T. of the incivility which he has fhewn 
to the memory of Mr. Tickell, at the fame time that he has, 
pofibly, been attempting to rob him of his juftly acquired 
fame, For, after all that our Editor has faid, with refpe& 
to Marvell’s claim to the Speétator’s verfion of the 114th 
plalm +, we apprehend that the zuternal teftimony is here, alfo, 
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t And which, now, appears to have been the late Dr. Watts’s 
Property, from its being printed as fuch in the Doctor’s celebrated 
book of the Pfalms, as fung in the Diffenting congregations, 
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as well 2s in the former cafe, totally againft him; and amply 
fufficient to overthrow all his prefumptive evidence, drawn 
merely from the circumitance of a tranfcript, made by no one 
knows who, nor from what original. 

A third poetical prize here contended for, is the beautify) 
ode in No. 465 of the Spectator, beginning with 

The fpacious firmament on high—— 

This piece is here, likewife, reprinted, as Marvell’s, on the 
fame autiority on which our Editor founds his Author’s claim 
to the hymn and the pfalm abovementioned ; and which we 
beg leave to reftore to Mr. Addifon, on the fame grounds on 
which we ventured to diflent from Capt. T.’s opinion, with re. 
{pect to the other difputed articles. 

A fiurth poetica) performance here afcribed to Andrew Mar. 
vell, in oppofition to the hitherto allowed claims of other wri- 
ters, is the celebrated ballad of WiLLi1am and MarGarer, 
which the late Mr. Mallet has given to the world, as the pro- 
duction of his mufe. §¢ This manufcript book, fays our Edi- 
tor, proves it (the ballad) the compofition of Marvell, written 
by him in 1670.” He adds, ¢ I am forry this truth did not ap- 
pear fooner, that the Scots bard might have tried to defend 
himfelf ; but now the jack-daw mult be ftripped of his ftolen 
plumage, and the fine feathers muft be reftored to the real pea- 
cock.’——We are forry, too, that Mr. Mallet is not living to_ 
vindicate his claim to this beautiful piece of poetry, if his 
claim were juft: which, we acknowledge, is, with us, a matter 
of fome doubt. Poffibly Capt. T. is right in afferting Marvell’s 
property in it; but, be that as it may, we think his zeal for his 
Author has burried him too far, in thus infulting the memory of _ 
fo refpectable a writer as Mallet ; efpecially in a matter wherein, 
after al] that has been faid on the fubject, there is a pofflibility 
that he may, one day, be found miftaken. We cannot allow 
the manufcript to be an inconteftible authority, except with 
relation to fuch poems as can be proved to have been written 
by Marvell’s own hand, 

A number of other poems, from the manufcript, are intro- 
duced in our Editor’s prefatory difcourfe; fome of which have 
great merit; and all partake, moft undoubtedly, of the ge- 
nuine {pirit of this witty Writer. 

Our Editor, in the courfe of his preface, has the following 
obfervations refpe&ting his admired Author : 

© | have now moft carefully rendered to the Public every va- 
Juable paper written by this illuftrious patriot, and with as 
much accuracy as poffible; and, as 1 mean the work to bea 
teftimony of refpeét to the Author, I hope it will be found and 


allowed, that I have {pared no expence in making it, in ae 
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{mall degree, equal to his merits ; though his compofitions un- 
adorned, are the beft obelifks of his virtues: and fince it hath 
been of late a kind of wicked fafhion to decry the pureft com- 
pofitions of our nobleft authors, to vainly render patriotifm ri- 
diculous, by attempting to laugh all patriot virtue out of coun- 
tenance; yet I truft, in the character of Mr. Marveil there will 
be difcovered fuch proofs to the contrary, that the very Dal- 
rymple, who hath attempted to traduce the glorious names of 
sydney and Ruflel, will fail in any malignant efforts to blacken 
fo fair a page of character ; and that one man, even with him, 
fhall be found to be proof againft all bribery and corruption ; 
and that no place in the gift of a king, norsany money in the 
treafury, could warp his mind to defert hts religion when at- 
tacked by Papifts, or feduce him to abandon the poft of a faith- 
ful and watchful centinel in the hour of ruin and danger,— 
Dalrymple’s papers I have ever regarded with horror and detcf- 
tation, and attribute their exiftence to that vindictive f{pirit ex- 
prefled in their national motto, memo me impune, &c. a maxim 
fitter for the Indians of Chili and Peru, than of any Chriftian 
ftate. 

‘One of my firft and ftrongeft reafons for publifhing the 
works of Marvell, was the pleafing hopes of adding a number 
of ftrenuous and fincere friends to our conftitution ; but alas! 
what is to be expected in this degenerate age, when arbitrary 
power, by her baneful engines of venality and corruption, is 
daily putting a check to every notion of rational and manly 
liberty ! 

‘ The (late) Rev. pr. Granger in his excellent Biographical 
Hiflory of England, {peaks thus of Marvell’s character.—** A. 
Marvell was an admirable mafter of ridicule, which he exerted 
with great freedom in the caufe of liberty and virtue, He never 
re{pected vice for being dignified, and dared to attack it wherever 
he found it, although on the throne itfelf. “here never was a 
more honeft fatirift. He hated corruption more than he dreaded 
poverty ; and was fo far from being venal, that he could not be 
bribed by the King into filence, when he fcarce knew how to 
procure a dinner *.” 

The firft of thefe volumes contains, befide the Editor’s exten- 
five and mifcellaneous preface, of 57 pages, the large coliec- 
tion of Marvell’s letters to the corporation of Hull, in which are 
many Curious anecdotes relative to parliamentary proceedings ; 
familiar epiftles from Marvell to his friends, among which is 
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* An anecdote, explanatory of this paflage, is given in the life of 
the Author, printed at the end of the third volume.—lIt is fo gene» 
rally known, that we thought it needlefs to infert it, 
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a moft humorous parody on the King’s fpeech; and a large 
and valuable tract, entitled, ** An Account of the Growth of 
Popery and arbitrary Power in England,” firft printed at Am. 
fterdam, in 1677. 

In the fecond volume we have the celebrated ** Rehearf] 
Tranfprofed ; or, Animadverfions on a late Book,’ &c, Tit 
performance fills no fewer than 522 pages; and is full of wit 
humour, and argument.—-There is alfo in this fecond volume. 
another profe tract, relative to the politics of the times, sad 
entitled, ** A feafonable Queftion, &c.” And the volume 
clofes with ** A feafonable Argument to perfuade all the Grand 
Juries in England to petition for a new Parliament; or, a 
Lift of the principal Labourers in the great Defign of Popery 
and arbitrary Power, &c.” “It confifts of an alphabetical Cata- 
logue of placemen and penfioners, at the period in which it 
was publifhed,—1677. The emoluments, circumftances, fe. 
cret fervices, &c. are fet forth with that freedom and {feve. 
sity peculiar to this honeft and manly fatirift. A new lift, 
of the fame kind, might be ufeful to the Public, -at all times, 
—except the prefent, in which there can be no foundation for 
one. 

The third volume contains, I. A fmart controverfial traé, 
entitled, © Mr. Smirk; or, the Divine in Mode,’ IL * A 
fhort hiftorical Eilay touching general Councils, Creeds, and 
Impofitions in Religion.” Thofe who know any thing of An- 
drew Marvell, need not enquire concerning the complexion of 
this piece. III. ¢ Pcems on feveral Occafions ;? comprehend- 
ing the poetical productions of this ingenious Writer, which 
have appeared in the foriner editions: they employ about 240 
pages ; after which we come, [Vthly, to the Life of Marvell, 
written, at confiderable length, by our Editor. V. © Addenda,’ 
containing fome original poems, now fuit publifhed, from the 
manufcript book, and not inferted in the preface. Thefe con- 
fift of feveral fpiriied, noble panegyrics on Cromwell : fuch as 
might be expected fron: Marvell’s powerful, mafculine, ge- 
nius, exerting itflf on a favourite fubjet.—In this fupple 
mental part of the volume, we have alfo an excellent Latin 
compofition, entitled, Parita:mentt Auclie Declaratio, &e. 

In the clofe of our Lditor’s account of Marvell’s life, we are 
told that this great man, who was, in the natural courfe of 
things, extremely obnoxious to a profligate government, fell, by 
poifon, at the age of 58; that the corporation, which he had fo 
Jong and fo honourably reprefented in parliament, voted af 
handfome fum of money to defray his funeral expences, and to 
erect a fuitable monument, to perpetuate his memory and his 
merit, The Epitaph was as follows: 
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Near this place 
Lyeth the body of Axprew Marve t, Efq; 
A man fo endowed by nature 
So improved by education, ftudy, and travel, 
So confummate by experience, 
That joining the moft peculiar graces of wit 
And learning, 
With a fingular penetration and ftrength of 
Judgment, 

And exercifing all thefe, in the whole courfe of his life, 
With an unalterable fleadinefs in the ways of Virtue, 
He became the ornamenteand example of his age ; 

Beloved by good men, feared by bad, 
Admired by all; 
Though imitated, alas! by few, 
And {carce paralleled by any. 
But a tombitone can neither contain his chara&er, 
Nor is marble neceffary to tran{mit it to pofterity ; 
It is engraved in the minds of this generation, 
And will be always legible ia his 
Inimitable writings. 
Neverthelefs, he having ferved near taventy years 
Succeflively in Parliament, 
And that with fuch wifdom, dexterity, integrity, and courage, 
As became a true Patriot, 
The town of K:ncston upon Hutt, 
From whence he was conftantly deputed to that Affembly, 
Lamenting in his death the public lofs, 
Have erected this monument of their grief 
' and gratitude, 
in 1688. 
He died in the fifty-eighth year of his age, 
On the fixteenth day of Aveulft, 1578. 
Heu fragile humanum genus ! heuterrefria vana! 
Heu quem /peGtatum continet urna virum ! 
If any of our old Whiggifh Readers ftill remain, they will 


learn, with indignation, that the warm and refpectful inten- 
tions of this grateful corporation were fruflrated by the minifter 
of St. Giles’s church, in which Mr. Marvell was buried. * The 
bigotry, envy, or abiurdity,’ of this man, our Editor fays, 
‘made him forbid the monument, and this infcription, from 
being placed over his remains.’ 


The late Mr, Hollis, about 16 years ago, caufed a fine butt 


of Marvell to be drawn and etched (by Cipriani) from an 
original portrait in his pofleffion. Of this engraving, an ac- 
Curate Copy, by Bafire, is prefixed to the prefent edition of 


arvell’s works, by way of frontifpiece to the firft volume. 
© conclude: we think that this country is truly obliged to 


the public-fpirited Editor of the prefent valuable publication ; 
and we hope the work will meet with an acceptance anfwerable 
to the Great expence of the impreffion. 


G. ART. 
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Art. VIII. Continuation of the Account of the Third Volume of Mr 
Bryant's New Syftem of Ancient Mythology. See Rev. for May, , 


R. BRYANT, having delivered his fentiments cop. 
cerning the migration and difperfion of nations, pro. 
ceeds, in confirmation of his hypothefis, to confider the Titania 
war. “This war mekes a great figure in the ancient mythology, 
and our Author has collected moft of the learning relative to it; 
in doing which, he hath particularly infifted on a paflage con. 
cerning it, that occurs in the Sibylline poetry, and which cop. 
tains the fulleft account we have of the Titans and their defeat, 
The paflage, he fays, isundoubtedly a tranflation of an ancient 
record, found by fome Grecian in an Egyptian temple: and 
though the whole is not uniform, nor perhaps by the fame 
hand, yet we may fee in it fome fragments of very curious hif. 
tory.—We have in it an accurate account of the confufion of 
f{peech, and demolition of the tower of Babel, and of the Tit. 
nian war, which enfued. And we are moreover told, that the 
war commenced in the tenth generation after the deluge; and 
that it lafted ten years ; and that it was the firft war, in which 
mankind were engaged.’ 

Though Mr. Bryant tells us, that the part of the hiftorical 
poem which he hath produced, * is undoubtedly a tranflation 
of an ancient record, found by fome Grecian in an Egyptian 
temple,’ we could have wifhed that he had been fomewhat more 
particular in the proof of his aflertion: for fuperficial readers 
may be apt to imagine, that the verfes exhibit fome marks of 
thofe forgeries which are allowed to exift in the Sibylline poetry. 
Be this, however, as it may, our learned writer is clearly of 
opinion, that the war of Chedorlaomer and his allies, recorded 
in the fourteenth chapter of the book of Genefis, is the Tita- 
nian war. * From the facred hiftorian we may infer, that there 
were two periods of this war: the firft, when the king of Elam 
and his affociates laid the Rephaim, Emim, Horites, and Ama- 
lekites under contribution : the other, when upon their rebel- 
lion they reduced them a fecond time to obedience. The firt 
part is mentioned by feveral ancient writers ; and is faid to 
have lafted.ten years. Hefiod takes notice of both ; but makes 
the firft rather of longer duration.—In the fecond engagement 
the poet informs us, that the Titans were quite difcomfited, 
and ruined ; and according to the mythology of the Greeks, 
they were condemned to refide in Tartarus, at the extremities 
of the known world. The kings who compofed the confede- 
racy againft the Titans, were the king of Elam, the king of 
Elafur, the king of Shinar, and a fourth, ftiled king of nations, 
It was a family aflociation againft a common enemy, whence we 


may form a judgment concerning the princes of whom it was 
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compofed. Of the king of Shinar we know little: only we 
may be affured that he was of the line of Shem; who had re- 
covered the city, over which he ruled, from the Titanians. 
And we may farther prefume, that Tidal king of Nations was 
no other tham the king of Aram—which was called the region 
of nations, becaufe all Syria, and the country upon the Euphra- 
tesconfifted of mixed people. In like manner we may infer, 
that Arioch Melach Elafur, was the king of Nineve, called of 
old, and at this day, Afur and Affur. In the ancient records 
concerning this war, itis probable, that each nation made itfelf 
the principal, and took the chief part of the glory to it(clf. 
For the conquefts of Ninus (by which word is fignified merely 
the Ninevite) confifted in great meafure of thefe atchievements ; 
the whole honour of which the Ninevites and Affyrians appro 
priated to themfelves. The real principal of the war was the 
king of Elam; as we learn from the fcriptures: and another 
material truth may be obtained from the account given b 
Mofes; that notwithftanding the boafted conquefts of the Affy- 
rians, and the famed empire of Ninus and Semirimas, the pro- 
vince of Affur was a very limited diftri&t; and the kingdom of 
Elam was far fuperior both to that of Nineve, and Babylonia. 
To part of the preceding reprefentation it may be objected, 
that the war of Chedorlaomer and his allies was by no means 
fo extenfive as our ingenious Author imagines ; and that it was 
carried on chiefly, if not folcly, with the petty kings of the 
Afphaltite vale. Such is the notion of Jofephus, and of later 
writers; whofe opinion is ftrengthened by Abraham's having 
been able to-conquer the four victorious princes, by comin 
fuddenly upon them in the night, with the affiftance only of 
three hundred and eighteen fervants. But Mr. Bryant con- 
tends, that the Afphaltite kings bore an inconfiderable part in 
this grand affair; and that they were taken in after a {weep of 
many, and far more powerful, nations. * Ihe former war,’ he 
fays, * when the power of the Titans was firft broken, feems 
to have been a memorable #ra with the Cuthites and their de- 
fcendants, though overlooked by other people.—From the fers 
vices impofed, and from the extent of the conquetts, we may 
perceive that the king of Elam and his affociates entertained the 
fame views which had been condemned in their adverfaries, 
They were laying the foundation of a large empire, of which 
the fupremacy would moft probably have centered in the 
kings of Elam. But the whole fcheme was providentially 
tuincd by the patriarch Abraham. He gave them an utter de- 
feat; and afterwards purfued them quite up to Hobah and 
amafcus.’ 
‘ Thefe are the events, which the moft early writers, Linus, 
Olen, Thamyris, and the Thymetes, are faid to have come 
Rev. Nov. 1776. Bb memorated 
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memorated under the titles of the Flight of Bacchus; in which 
were included the wars of the giants, and the fufferings of the 
ods.’ 
. The next fubje& of our Author’s attention, is the original 
Chaldaic hiftory, as tranfmiited by Abydenus, Apollodorus, and 
Alexander Polyhiftor, from Berofus of Babylonia. The frag. 
ments of Berofus are an important object, with all who have 
attempted to reconcile the difficulties of ancient chronology, 
Mr. Bryant has examined them with peculiar fagacity, and has 
made feveral remarks upon them, extremely different from thofe 
of former writers. ‘In the hiftory of Berofus,’ he obferves, 
© however here and there embellifhed with extraneous matter, 
are contained wonderful traces of the truth: and we have in it 
recorded tome of the principal and moft interefting circum. 
ftances of that great event, when mankind perifhed by the de- 
luge. ‘The purpofe of the Author was to give an account of 
Babylonia; with which the hiftory of the world in its early ftate 
was conne&ied.—We may upon a clofe infpeétion perceive, that 
the original hiftory was of a two-fold nature; and obtained by 
different means from two feparate quarters. ‘The latter part is 
plain and obvious: and was undoubtedly taken from the ar- 
chives of the Chaldeans. The former is allegorical and ob- 
fcure; and was copied from hieroglyphical reprefentations, 
which could not be precifely decyphered. In confequence of 
Berofus’s borrowing from records fo very different, we find him, 
without his being apprifed of it, giving two hiftories of the 
fame perfon.— With this clue, his hiftory will appear more in- 
telligible :. and a further infight may be gained into the purport 
of it, by confidering it in this light. We may be able to de- 
tect, and confute, the abfurdity of Abydenus and Apollodorus; 
who pretend upon the authority of this writer to produce ten 
antediluviam kings, of whom no mention was made by him: for 
what are taken by thofe writers for antediluvians are exprelsly 
referred by him to another zra. Yet have thefe writers been 
followed in their notions by Eufebius, and fome other of the 
ancients; and by almoft every modern who has written upon 
the fubject.".—Our Author fhews, however, at large, and with 
great appearance of truth and reafon, that they are miftaken up- 
on this head ; and that it could not be the object of Berofus 
to give the antideluvian hiftory. ‘ The Grecians, not know- 
or notiattending to the eaftern mode of writing, have introduced 
thofe ten kings of Babylon in the firft book, which Berofus.ex- 
prefsly refers to the ‘fecond.—-Thofe who have entertained the 
notion that thefe kings were antediluvian, have been plunged 
into infuperable difficulties; and defervedly. For how could 
they be fo weak, as to imagine, that th2re was a city Babylon, 


and a country named from it, ten generations before the a 
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glfoa province ftyled Chaldea? Thefe names were circumftan- 
tial; and impofed in after times for particular reafons, which 
could not before have fubfifted, Babylon was the Babel of the 
feriptures; fo named from the confulion of tongues. What 
i; extraordinary, Abydenus mentions this fas; and fays, that 
Babylon was fo called from confufion; becaufe the language of 
men was there confounded. In like manner, Chaldea was deno- 
minated from people ftyled Chafdim and Chufdim, who were 
the pofterity of Chus. But if the name were of an etymology 
ever fo different; yet to fuppofe a people of this name before 
the flood, alfo a city and province of Babylon, would be an un- 
warrantable prefumption. It would be repugnant to the hif- 
tory of Mofes, and to every good hiftory upon the fubject.’ 

At the conclufion of the fetion, Mr. Bryant has introduced 
fome very fenfible remarks concerning the origin of alphabetical 
writing. It is the opinion of many learned men, that letters 
were not unknown to the people of the antediluvian world: 
and Pliny fays, ** Literas femper arbitror Affyrias fuifie.” But 
our Author obferves, that ifthe people of the firft ages had been 
poflefed of fo valuable a fecret, as that of writing, they would 
never have afterwards defcended to means lefs perfect for the 
explanation of their ideas. Hieroglyphics were made ufe of in 
the firft ages, by the very nations who are fuppofed to have 
been poffeffled of the fuperior and more perfect art. They 
might retain the former when they became poffefled of the lat- 
ter; becaufe their ancient records were entrufted to hierogly- 
phics: but, had they been pofleffed of letters originally, they 
would never have deviated into the ufe of fymbols ; at leaft for 
things which were to be publifhed to the world, and which were 
to be commemorated for ages. We have famples without end 
of the hieroglyphics of the Egyptians. How comes it, if they 
had writing fo early, that fcarcely one fpecimen is come down 
tous; but that every example fhould be in the leaft perfect cha- 
rater? Mr. Bryant believes, that there was no writing ante- 
cedent to the law at Mount Sinai ; that here the divine art was 
promulgated, of which other nations partook; and that it was 
adopted by the Tyrians and Sidonians firft, as they were neareft 
to the fountain head. How far he is right in thefe particular 
fentiments, we do not, at prefent, difpute: but we entirely 
concur with him in his opinion, that when the difcovery of 
Writing became more known, its progrefs was very flow; and 
that in many countries, whither it was carried, it was but par- 
tially received, and made ufe.to no purpofe of confequence. 

he Romans, he takes notice, carried their pretenfions to let- 
ters pretty high ; and the Helladian Greeks ftill higher ; yet the 
former marked their years by a nail driven into a poft; and the 
utmoft effort of Grecian literature for fome ages was fimply to 
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write down the names of the Olympic victors from Corzbys 
and to regifter the prieftefles of Argos. Two reafons are 
affigned, and infifted upon by him, to fhew why letters, when 
introduced, were fo partially received, and employed to fo little 
purpofe: firft, the want of antecedent writings, to encourage 
people to proceed in the fame track; and fecondly, the want of 
‘fuch materials as are neceflary for expeditious and free Writing, 
Before our Author proceeds to treat concerning the Scythian 
nations, he thinks proper to examine Monf. Perron’s remark. 
able notions upon this head. Monf. Perron feems to have been 
the founder of a new fyftem, in which he has had many fol. 
lowers; and particularly the learned Mr. Wife, in our own 
country. Of this fyftem Mr. Bryant gives a diftinét view, and 
then proves that it is wholly without foundation. His vider 
appears to us tobe complete. We fhall infert his concluding 
reproof; as it may ferve for an admonition to others, who may be 
apt to indulge themfelves too much in fanciful hypothefes,— 
‘ Great refpect is certainly due to men of learning; and a proper 
regard fhould be paid to their memory. But they forfeit much of 
this efteem when they mifapply their talents ; and put themfelves 
to thefe fhifts to fupport an hypothefis. They may fmile at their 
reveries, and plume themfelves upon their ingenuity in finding 
out fuch expedients: but no good can poffibly arife from it; 
for the whole is a fallacy and impofttion. And a perfon who 
gets out of his depth, and tries to fave himfelf by fuch feeble 
fupports, is like an ideot drowning, without knowing his dan- 
ger: who laughs, and plunges, and catches at every ftraw. 
What I have faid in refpe& to thefe two learned men, will, I 
hope, be an argument to all thofe who follow their fy{tem.’ 
Having thus paved the way for his own fcheme, our celebrated 
writer goes on to the confideration of the Scytha, Scythia, 
Scythifmus, and Hellenifmus ; and alfo of the lones and Hel- 
lenes of Babylonia, and of the Helenes of Egypt. ‘ As we 
have,’ fays he, ‘been for fo many ages amufed with accounts 
of Scythia ; and feveral learned moderns, taking advantage of 
that obfcurity in which its hiftory is involved, have {poken of 
it in a moft unwarrantable manner, and extended it to an un- 
limited degree ; it may not be unfatisfa@tory to inquire, what 
the country originally was; and from whence it received its 
name. It is necefiary firft of all to take notice, that there were 
many regions, in different parts of the world fo called. There 
was a ptovince in Egypt, and another in Syria, ftyled Scythia 
There was alfoa Scythia in Afia Minor, upon the Thermodon 
above Galatia, where the Amazons were fuppofed ‘to have re- 
fided. The country about Colchis, and Iberia; alfo a great 
part of Thrace, and Mezfia; and all the T'auric Cherfonefus, 
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far in the Eaft, of which little notice has been hitherto taken. 
It was fituated upon the great Indic ocean; and confifted of a 
widely extended region, called Scythia Limyrica.” 

After ome obfervations en the ideas which the ancient Greeks 
and Romans entertained with regard to the Scythic nations, our 
Author remarks, that thefe natiuns were widely extended, and 
to be met with on very different parts of the globe. ‘ As they 
have been reprefented,’ continues he, ‘ of the higheft antiquity, 
and of great power ; and as they are faid to have fubdued mighty 
kingdoms; and to have claimed precedency even of the Egyp- 
tians ; it will he worth our while to enquire into the hiftory of 
this wonderful people; and to fift out the truth, if poffibly ic 
may be attained. Let us then try to inveftigate the origin of the 
people denominated Scythians, and to explain the purport of 
their name. The folution of this intricate problem will prove 
of the higheft importance ; as we fhall thereby be able to clear 
vp many dark circumftences in antiquity: and it will ferve for 
the bafis of the fyitem upon which | proceed. To me then it 
appears vey maniteft,'what was termed by the Greeks, TxvOa, 
Yuba, Lxvbixw, was originally Cutha, Cuthia, Cuthica; and 
related to the family of Chus. He was called by the Babylo- 
nians and Chaldeans Cuth, and his potterity Cuthites and Cu- 
theans. ' he countries where they at times fettled, were uni- 


.formly denominated from them. But what was properly ftyled 


Cutha, the Greeks exprefled with a Sigma prefixed: which, 
however trifling it may appear, has been attended with fatal 
confequences. Whence this mode of expreffion arofe, is un- 
certain: it has univerfally obtained: and has very much con- 
founded the hiftory of ancient times, and of this people in par- 
ticular. In fhort, the miftake reaches in its confequences 
much farther than we may at firft apprehend: and being once 
detected, will be the means of explaining many difficulties, 
which cannot otherwife be folved: and a wonderful light will 
be thrown on the remoter parts of hiftory.’; 

As the Scythic colonies were widely difperfed, Mr. Bryant 
propofes to take them in their turns, and to fhew that they were 
all of them Cuthic: that the people upon the Indus were of the 
fame origin as thofe upon the Phafis and Thermodon; and that 
the natives of Boetica in Iberia were related to both.—It may be 
faid, if by Zxubsa, Scythia, we are to underftand Cuthia, and by 
Lxvfla, Cuthai or Cutheans, the fame fhould obtuiin in all hif- 
tories of this people ;—and it may be urged, that if the Cutheans 
of Colchis or Greece are ftyled SuMas, the Jame name fhould be fome- 
times found attributed to thofe of Babylonia and Chaldea, This out 
Author acknowledges to be no more than we ought to expeét ; 
and he fays, that upon enquiry, we {hall find that the natives 
of thefe countries are exprefly fo called. Epiphanius, who has 
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tranfmitted to us a moft curious epitome of the whole Scythi. 
hiltory, gives them this very appellation:—and from his tefti. 
mony we learn expre(sly, that the Scythians were the Cuthiaas, 
and came from Babylonia. “Ihe works, in which they were 
engaged; and the perfon from whom they were denominated ; 
in fhort, the whole of their hiftory paft all controverfy prove it, 
They were the fame as the Chaldaic lonim under a diffefent 
name. 

Mr. Bryant farther maintains, that the Hellenes were the 
fame people as the lones, though under another denomination, 
From Babylonia the Hellenes came into Eyypt. They were the 
fame as the Aurite, thefe Cuthite fhepherds, who fo long held 
the country in fubjection.—Hence the learning of Egyp: was 
ftyled Hellenic, from the Hellenic fhepherds: and the ancient 
theology of the country was faid to have been deicribed in the 
Hellenic character and language.—lIn procefs of time, the Hel- 
lenes betook themfelves to Syria, Rhodes, and Hellas; and to 
many other countries.——They alfo introduced Zabaifm, and 
worfhipped the celeftial conftellations.—To them was owing 
the firft herefy in the world, which was ftyled Hellenifmus, 

Upon the feveral topics above mentioned, our Author dif. 
plays much uncommon learning ; and hence he takes oceafion 
to correct a great miftake, which has been made by Philo Ju- 
deus, in his life of Mofes. For mentioning how that great 
perfonage had been inftruéted in his youth; and that he was 
fkilled in all the learning of Egypt, in numbers, geography, 
and hieroglyphics; Philo adds, that the reft of the circle of the 
{cienccs he learned of the Hellenes, or Grecians: as if the 
circle of the {ciences had been eftablifhed, and the Greeks were 
adepts in philofophy, fo early as thetime of Mofes. The Hel- 
lenes, who were fuppofed to have inftructed the patriarch, were 
undoubtedly an order of priefts in Egypt: which order had been 
inftituted before the name of Helas, or the Helladians, had been 
heard of.—-Ciemens Alexandrinus has been guilty of the fame 
miftake with Philo. 

The golden age, or the age of the Cuthim, is the fubject next 
treated of by our eminent writer. He informs us, that what 
was termed Teves youreov and xeucsev, fhould have been exprefled 
xocecy and xvucesev: for it relates to the fame era and hiftory, a 
the terms before confidered; to the age of Chus, and to the 
domination of his fons. It is defcribed as a period of great 
happinefs: and the perfons to whom that happinefs is attributed, 
are celebrated as fuperior to the common race of men: 
upon that account, after their death, they were advanced to be 
deities. The accounts of the four ages of gold, filver, brafs, and 
iron, Mr. Bryant illuftrates from the ancient writers, and pat 
ticularly from Hefiod: after which he obferves, that we a 
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erceive that the Crufean age being fubftituted for the Cufeans 

and being alfo ftyled the zra of the Cuthim, (which word fig- 
nifed gold and golden) was the caufe of thefe after divifions be- 
ing introduced ; that each age might be diftinguifhed in gra- 
dation by fome bafer metal. Had there been no miftake about 
agolden age, we fhould never have been treated with ene of 
fiver; much lefs, with the fubfequent of brafs and iron. ‘The 
original hiftory relates to the patriarchic age, and to what the 
Greeks termed the Scuthic period, which fucceeded : when the 
term of man’s life was not yet abridged to its prefent flandard : 
and when the love ofrule, and aéts of violence firft difplayed them- 
{elves upon earth. The Amonians, wherever they fettled, carried 
thefe traditions with them: which were often added to the hif- 
tory of the country 5 fo that the fcene of action was changed.— 
Hence a Saturn has been introduced in Aufonia, and an Inachus 
and Phoroneus at Argos: and in confequence of it, the deluge, 
to which the two latter were witnefles, has been limited to the 
fame place, and rendered a partial inundation. But, in reality, 
thefe accounts relate to another climate, and to a far earlier 
age: to thofe times, when, according to Hyginus, the firft 
kingdom upon earth was conftituted : and when one language 
only prevailed among the fons of men. 

‘We may, I think,’ fays our Author, when he comes to the 
confideration of Cufhan or Ethiopia, and the various colonies and 
denominations of the Cuthites, ‘ be aflured, that by the term 
Skuthai, =xv6as, are to be underftood Cuthai or Cutheans. It 
may, therefore,’ he adds, * be proper to go to the fountain head, 
and to give an account of the original people, from whom fo 
many of different denominations were derived. ‘They were the 
fons of Chus ; who feized upon the region of Babylonia and 
Chaldea, and conftituted the firft kingdom upon earth. They 
were called by other nations Cufhan: alfo Cufeans, Arabians, 
Orcite, Eruthreans, and Ethiopians: but among themfelves 
their general patronymic was Cuth, and their country Cutha.’ 

Having traced the Scythe, or Cuthites, to their original place 
of refidence, and afcertained their true hittory, Mr. Bryant pro- 
ceeds to defcribe them in their colonies, and under their various 
denominations. He begins with Cufhan ftyled Ethiopia, and 
as this is a country he has repeatedly mentioned, and which is 
likely continually to recur again, he finds it neceflary to de- 
{cribe the countries of this name, and the people who were in 
like thanner denominzted; not having yet feen it properly per- 
formed, As the Cuthites got accefs into various parts of the 
World, we fhall find an Ethiopia in moft places where they re- 
fided. The {criptures feem to mention three countries of this 
name, One was in Arabia, upon the verge of the defert, near 
Midian and the Red-Sea.—A fecond Ethiopia lay above Egypt 
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to the fouth.—The third country, ftyled Ethiopia, comprehend. 
ed the regions of Perfis, Chufiftan, and Sufiana.—Still farther 
eaft, ceyond Carmania, was another region of this name, which 
by Eufebius is termed, the Ethiopia which looks towards the Ina 
to the jouth-caft. Egypt too inherited the fame name. It wes 
extended to the Coichis of the Greeks, and to Samothrace -— 
and colonies of Ethiopians traverfed a great part of Africa, and 
fettled upon the Keetis, near Tarteflus and Gades. All thefe 
circumflances are confirmed, in the great work before us, by 
proper teftimonies from ancient writers. The original Ethiopia 
was, however, the region of Babylonia and Chaldea :—and ag 
the Scythe, or Cuthites, were the fame people with the 
Ethiopians, no wonder that they are reprefented as the moft 
ancient people in the world ; even prior to the Egyptians, The 
Scytha, fays Juftin, were ever efleemed of all nations the moft an. 
cient. But who were meant by the Scythe has been for a long 
time a fecret. 

Another title, by which the Cuthites were diftinguifhed, was 
that of Erythreans; and the places where they retided, received 
it from them. Here our Author thinks it not improper to take 
notice of the Erythrean Sea, and to confider it in its full extent, 
Accordingly, he fhews, by an abundance of evidence, that the 
Erythrean Sea was taken in avery extenfive fenfe by many of the 
ancients; and that the Erythreans were fettled in far diftant 
countries. It may feem wonde:ful, he obferves, that any one 
family fhould extend themfelves fo widely, and have fettlements 
in fuch different parts. ¢ Yet,’ he fays, * if we confider, we 
fhall find nations within little more than two centuries, who 
have fent out immenfe colonics, to places equally remote, 
Moreover, for the truth of the faéts above mentioned, we have 
the evidence of the beft hiftories.’ Several additional teftimo- 
nies are produced to this purpofe; and the conclufion is, that 
the reciproca! evidences df the moft genuine hiftory concur in 
proving, that the Cuthites, Ethiopians, and Erythreans were 
the fame people, They had a itill more general name of Scu: 
thai ; which, though an incorrect appellation, yet almoft uni- 
verfally obtained. 

In treating upon Cuthia Indica, or: Scythia Limyrica, Mr. 
Bryant makes it his bufinefs farther to fhew, that not only the 
Scythe of Colchis, Mefia, and Thrace, with thofe upon the 
Palus Mwotis, were in a great meafure of the race of Chus; 
but that all nations fty!ed Scythian were in reality Cuthian of 
Ethiopian, ‘This may be afcertained, he fays, from the names 
of places being the fame, or fimilar among them all ; from 
the fame cuftoms prevailing ; from the fame rites and worfhip, 
among which was the worfhip of the fun; and from thofe na- 
tional marks, and family characteriftics, whence the a 
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of any people may be proved. Thefe feveral circumftances are 
copioufly iuftrated by him 5 and, in fhort, he endeavours to 
evince, by a variety of erudition, that every thing in the coun- 
tries about the Indus and the Ganges favours of Chaldaic and 
Eoyptian inftitution.— Many learned men have contended that 
the Indians, and even the Chinefe, were a colony from Egypt ; 
while others have infifted that the Fgyptians, or at leaft their 
learning and cuftoms, are to be derived from the indi and Seres, 
Butour Author thinks that neither opinion is quite true: for 
they both proceeded from one central place: and the fame 
people, who imported their religion, rites, and {cience into 
Eoypt, carried the fame to the Indus and Ganges; and ftill 
farther into China and Japan. Not but that tome colonies 
undoubtedly came from Egypt: but the arts and fciences im- 
orted into India came from another family, even the Cuthites 
of Chaldea; by whom the Mirraim themfelves were inftructed ; 
and from Egypt they pafled weftward. 

The Grecian writers, finding that the Ethiopians and Cuth- 
eans of the country between the Indus and the Ganges were 
not the original inhabitants, have very properly diftinguifhed 
them from thofe who were Aborigines: bur they have been 
guilty, Mr. Bryant obferves, of a great miftake, in making 
thefe Aborigines the Indi, and feparating the latter from the 
FEthiopes. The Cuthites, ftyled Acthiopes, were the original 
Indi: they gave name to the river, upon which they fettled ; 
and to the country, which they occupied :—and a!moft in every 
place, where their hiftory occurs, the name of Indi will be 
found likewife. Many teftimonies are broucht to confirm this 
aflertion ; and the Author farther takes notice of the great cha- 
rater which the Cuthites of India Limyrica bore, in the moft 
early times, for ingenuity and fcience. He concludes his ine 
quiry into the Scythic nations of the Eaft, with a long, cu- 
rious, and beautiful extract (accompanied with a poetical ver- 
fion) from Dionyfius Periegetes, concerning the habit and man- 
ners, the rites and cuftoms, the merchandize, induftry, and 
knowledge of the Indo-Scythz. 

[To be continued. | 


Art. IX, Medical Refearches: Being an Inquiry into the Nature pe d 
Origin of Hyfterics in the Female Conftitution, and into the DiftinGion 
between that Difeafe and Hypocondriac or Nervous Diforders, &e &Cy 
By Andrew Wilfon, M.D, Fellow of the Royal College of Phyfi- 
Clans at Edinburgh, &c. 8vo. 5s. Hooper. 1776. 


T HIS is only a very fmall part of the copious title-page 
of this flighty performance. In the fucceeding part of 
it the Author announces his defign of exhibiting in the work 


* a fpecification of the characteriftic refinement and excellence 
of 
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of the female conftitution and character;’ and © a refearch intg 
the materiality of thofe occult powers and principles of activity 
commonly called fe, in the human frame.’—But before we pros 
ceed further in this hich ftrain, it will be proper to leave the 
title-page, and feek in the body of the work for a comment, 

Thete laft mentioned occult powers, we are there told, are 
the refult of material mechanif{m; and man, as well as every 
other material being in the univerfe, is a compofition of terref- 
triaiand celefital matter. The latter, our Author is elfewhere 
pleafed to call, * the /dereal part of the conftitution of al 
terrene bodies, and of the human frame in particular.’ By this 
diftribution of matter, we are faid to be put in poflefiion of 
“ the real key of all natural knowledge.’ Further, * this celeftial 
part in the human habit exifts not only in us, but in every other 
form in nature, in two modes ; interftitially and masiell % 

We have lately * been teazing,’ it feems, ‘ this celefial matter, 
with the varied experiments and tricks of eleétricity ;’ but no 
one has as yet afcertained ¢ that it is 34e one omniprefent ani- 
mating principle of all natural things, upon which every pro- 
perty and phenomenon of material being, under all the metamor- 
phofes and transfigurations that natural bodies undergo, depends; 
and without which, all that we call body, would remain for 
ever an inactive, pafiive, incoherent calx.’ 

The philofophical reader is undoubtedly impatient to learn 
the name of this /iderea/ part of our conftitution, and of that of 
all other bodies. At page 47 the fecret comes out.——Ict is ‘ no 
other than the fluid of /ight;’ which, under different circum- 
ftances, has been likewife called * Fire, Ether, ele&trical Aura, 
Materia fubtilis, Materia media, &c.;’ and has at other times 
been ftripped of its materiality all together, or been treated 
merely as a principle, * annexed to, or inherent in matter, 
under the terms of occult quality, nifus, attra€tion, gravitation, 
elective attraction, elatticity, irritability, fympathy, vital prin- 
ciple, life, Xc.’ 

It is light then,—a fubftance poflefled of © natural omnipotence,’ 
(which it derives however fiom the fun). It is this © omni- 
ptéfent and all-fufficient’ fluid, that * impreffes and feeds the 
diverfified fimilarities of the different parts of our compofiticn, 
and the characteriftic figns and marks of our individuality; 
while by a virtual concurrence and fubtilifation of all thefe in 
the feat of confciou/nefs, it (i.e. light) generates our fenfes, our 
paffions, our habits, our volitions, &c.; in fhort, that whole 


Socal concentraticn of life correfpondent with every part of our form, 


&c.’—Again, ‘ By the unremittent, reciprocal corrufcations of 
this vital principle in the fluids and folids upon one another, & 
is the whole fyftem of life difplayed and maintained in every 
individual,’—But enough of this unphilofophical and a 
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ligible bombaft. “Thofe who can be amufed by fuch rant—for 
jniruction is out of the queftion—may meet with a full indul- 
sence of their faneies, by having recourfe to the work itfelf, 

* Continuing however to follow the title-page, as our guide, 
only one ftep farther, we attend the Author next inquiring into 
the nature of generation; and propofing to our belief * the real 
exiftence of an image of our whole organical frame, in the feat and 
fountain of its powers.’ He undertakes to fhew * the phyfical pro- 
bavility of there being a regeneration of that image,’ in the or- 
gans formed for the multiplication of the fpecies; or, as he 
more quaintly exprefles it—* for the transfufion and multiplica~ 
tion of individual life” Much is faid—or rather fung—of ¢ this 
image of the whole frame, in the fountain of iife,’—* which fheds 
its irradiations into every part it is the reprefentative of.’ Its 
action—‘ to give a clearer and more dt/iiné idea of it,’ by means 
of afimilitude—may be compared * to that of light in a focus,” 
Jris not, however, Jiterally, an image; that is, an optical image ; 
but ‘a potential image—containing ¢ as diftinét a concentration 
of the powers of life, as there is of forms in the focus of a per 
fpective glafs.’ 

Such are, at leaft in part, the whimfical foundations on which 
the Author afterwards proceeds to inveftigate ‘ the true nature, 
fymptoms, and indications of cure of the hyfterical difeafe ;’ 
which he affirms, ¢ diftinguifhes itfelf from all other difeafes in 
this, that it is a difeafe of the principle of life itfelf.’ But on 
this principle, and its fountain, its irradiations, concentrations, and 
other myftic or metaphoric qualities, we have already enlarged 
toomuch ; and fhall only exprefs our concern that a writer who 
feems to be by no means deficient in knowledge and ingenuity, 
fhould mifapply the latter, particularly, fo very egregioutly. 

This Inquiry is followed by the Author’s lecture ¢ om the 
natural Powers employed in the Circulation of the Blood,’ formerly 
publifhed by itfelf; and on which [in our 51ft volume, No- 
vember 1774, p- 399-] we have beftowed the praife it merits. 
The performance is terminated by ‘ Four Letters on the Subject 
of Light.” In the introdu€tory paragraph to the firft of thefe 
letters, the Author again ftaggers the fober phyfical inquirer, 
by telling him that light ‘ conftitutes, both materially and vir- 
tually, the moft important part of our compofition.’ After this 
gratuitous and groundlefs aflumption, he criticifes Newton, fo 
far as his doétrines are unfavourable to his own hypothefis of a 
plenum of light. Newton indeed purfued a very different method 
of philofophifing from that followed by our Author. There are 
no phyfical fubje&ts that are not clogged with difficulties ; but 
the greater part of thofe which are here detailed as infurmounte 
able, have been long ago furmounted by Mufchenbrock, Melvil, 


Canton, and others, : 
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Art. X. An Effay on the Blood; in awhich the Ol jefions to Mr. Han. 
ter's Opinion concerning the Blood. are examined and removed, 8 


G. Levefon, M.D. 8vo. 2s. 6d. Davies, 1776, / 


HAT § the blood is alive ;;—and that * we lofe, as is 
were, by the lofs of each ounce of blood, an ounce of life; 
—and that a belief in the truth of this theory * mutt be of the 
greateft utility to the Public ;’—are the principal pofitions attempt. 
ed to be eftablifhed in this Eflay. The contrary doétrine of 
thofe who have laboured * to defirey the life of the blood, and to 
affign life and action to the /olids only’—is calculated—fo at 
Jeait our Author affirms—* to encourage the abute of the lancet 
in this metropolis, in the hands of the ignorant.’ He therefore 
obferves that ‘the following fheets cannot be deemed a mere 
fpeculation and ufelefs theory.’ 

The dodtrine, that the blood is alive, firft occurs in the facred 
writings, particularly thofe of the Jewifh lawgiver ; fome paf- 
fages from which the Author quotes in proof, on this occafion, 
in the original Hebrew, with critical remacks on the text. But 
we queftion whether modern phyfiologifts will pay much re- 
gard to Mofes and the Prophets, on this or any other philofo- 
phical fubjeét, The Author with much greater propriety re- 
cites Mr. Hunter’s various arguments, brought to prove that 
the blood pofleffes a principle of life ; and endeavours to anfwer 
the late objections made to this doétrine by Dr. Hendy: but 
for thefe anfwers we muft refer fuch of our readers as poflets any 
curiofity with refpeét to this controverfy, to the pamphlet itfelf, 

After all, we can fce nothing in this dod?rine of life, that can 
have that great influence on medical practice, which the Author 
afcribes to it: nor can we perceive that it tends to throw any 
more light on the functions of the animal ceconomy than we 
were before pofleffed of. That a living animal is endowed with 
properties not poflefled by a dead one, was known long before 
the principle of life was introduced into phyfiology ; nay long be- 
fore phytiology itfelf had a being. Is any light, for inftance, 
thrown on the procefs of digeftion, when the Author tells us 
that * it is fe that converts different fubftances of different 
properties into one and the fame nature—in the ftomach and 
inteftinal tube ??—and that * Mr. Hunter fed fome dogs upon 
vegetables, and others upon animal food only ; the milk of both 
was analyfed by Dr. Fordyce, who found them the fame in their 
chemical properties. —Had the dogs been dead, doubtlefs the 
refult of thefe experiments would have been different.—We will 
add only one inftance of the ridiculous application of ‘this 
doétrine. 

« When we tie a ligature on both fides of an artery,’ fays 
the Author, ‘ fo that the circulation fhall be topped, the blood 
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between them will remain Auid for three hours.” The blood 
therefore, he adds, * fhews the property of life, by preferving 
itfelf in its fluidity, while confined in the vetlels:—but if we 
take the blood out of the blood veflel, it will coagulate in a 
minute or two.’— The reafon affigned is too curious to be pafled 
over. Inthis cafe, it feems, the blood, on finding the air en- 
deavouring to enter it, ftoutly refifts its intrufion, and, * by 
its power of life, contraGing its parts together, as a mu‘cle 
does when pricked, exhau/?s rts vital power, and coagulates ;’—= 
j.e. dies, or gives up the ghoft, in the conflict. 

Here inftead of looking up to the air, and its obvious chemical 
qualities, for the caufe of this difference, thefe gentlemen choofe 
rather to callin theghoftly principle of life to explain the events. 
It has been afked whether a jelly too is alive while it continues 
fluid in the jelly-bag ?—No, the Autbor triumphantly anfwers; 
—the cafes are not parallel; the jelly isa mere paflive body, and 
will coagulate when even inclofed in a vefiel: whereas the 
blood refifts coagulation by its ving principle of contraction.— 
The reader will be puzzled which to admire moft—the logic, or 
the philofophy of this argument. 





Art. XI. De Arthritide Primigenia F Regulari, Gulielmi Mufgrave, 
M.D. apud Exonienies olim Prattici, Opus Pofhumum: Quod nunc 
primum publici juris facit Samuel Mafgrave, M.D. Auétoris Pro- 
nepos. 8vo, 2s. 6d. Londini, Elmily. Oxonil, Prince, 1776. 

HE Author of this work was well known to the learned, 

and efpecially to the medical world, by various pub- 
ications ; particularly by two diflertations on the gout, one of 
which, entitled, Difertatio de Arthritide Symptomatica, was pub- 
lifhed in 1703; andthe other, Differtatio de Arthritide Anomala, 
was publifhed in 1707. Dying in 721, he lett behind him 
the prefent work, which was fome time afterwards printed at 
the Clarendon prefs. The death of his only fon, abuut that 
time, prevented the publication ; and it is now for the firft 
time brought to light by the prefent Editor. 

In the firft chapter the Author defcribes the difeafe, and di- 
Vides it into three fpecies; the primegenial or regular, the 
fymptomatic, and the anomalous gout. In the fecond, he en- 
ters into a critical inquiry rélative to the various names given 


to this difeafe by the ancients ; enriched with numerous quota- 


tions from the Greek and Roman writers. In the third chap- 
ter he defcribes the ftate and progrefs of the regular gout ;. and 
inthe fourth treats of the different feats of the diforder. He 
enumerates the various caufes of this difeafe in his fifth chapter. 
One of thefe is too fingular to be paffed over without notice. 
He affirms that a female may contraét the gout by the follow- 


ing particular mode of inoculation. ‘The operation is of fucha 
nature 
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nature as renders it abfolutely neceflary for us to defcribe jg in 
his own words: 

Utero corpus intrare miafma arthriticum, ex eo liquet, guod fe- 
mine ture, integreque, foio complexu arthritocorum, (id quid 
fapiffime notavi) fiaut arthritice. Semine nimirum majfculing con. 
tentum, una cum co infunditur, S fanguine faeminino receptum in ¢ 
more fuo debacchatur, Complures hujujce tribus apud nos arthritides 
funt ; unde miafmatis artaritict vehiculum, femen mafculinum off 


non infrequens, exifiimandum é/?. 


We cannot help thinking that the Author muft be miftaken 
in this. obfervation, Were it wel! founded, the number of 
gouty couples would furely be much greater than we find it to 
be; and the poor arthritic, who is far from being cool towards 
the fex, would long ago have been marked and avoided by 
them as a contagious animal. 

In the remaining chapters the Author treats of the prog. 


noftics, and of the method of cure; fubjoining feveral hittories 


to exemplify and illuftrate the doctrines laid down in the pre- 
ceding chapters. In the laft of thefe cafes, the benefits of tem. 
rance and exercife in this difeafe are fo ftrongly exhibited, 


“that we think it meritorious to abridge it: 


A Devonfhire gentleman, during a courfe of many years 
gluttony and good fellowfhip, was harafled with long and fre- 
quent fits of the gout; which had befides loaded his joints with 


_tophaceous concretions, confiderable both with refpeé to num- 


ber and bulk, He had acquired however this great quantity of 
chalk at the expence of his whole fortune; fo that he was 
obliged to work daily at a brick-kiln, in order to obtain a fcanty 
livelihood. He now acquired a good appetite, but had nothing 
to eat. The change neverthelefs was wonderful. He loft his 
corpulence, but became athletic ; and during this courfe of la- 
bour and want his chalky concretions totally difappeared. 


Arr. XII. The Philofophy of Rhetoric. By George Campbell, D.D: 


principe of the Marifchal College, Aberdeen. Continued from 
our latt. 


> ee firft book of this judicious and ufeful work chiefly 
confifts, as we have feen, # obfervations and inftructions 
concerning ideas and the art of thinking. In what remains, 
the Author treats concerning language and the art of fpeak- 
ing. And though a large das of his remarks in this part of 
the work properly comes under the head of verbal criticifm, 
which many affe&t to defpife, they appear to us to difcover 
much accuracy of judgment, and to be capable of the moft 
ufeful application ; we beg leave therefore to recommend them 
to the attentive perufal of fuch writers as do not look upon 
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purity and correctnels of ftyle as obje&ts wholly beneath their 


ecard, 
ie the general ground of our Author’s obfervations con- 
cerning grammatical propriety, he lays down this principle, 
that language is purely the offspring of fafhion or cuftom, 
and that it is not the bufinefs of grammar to give law to the 
fafhions which regulate our fpeech, but to collect and metha- 
dize the modes of {peech previoufly and independently efta- 
blifhed : and Sseme hence he infers, that to the tribunal of ufe 
as the fupreme authority and la(t refort, we are in every gram. 
matical controverfy entitled to appeal from the laws and de- 
cifions of grammarians. In order to afcertain what that ufe is 
which mult be made the ftandard of language, he remarks, that 
it muft be reputatle, as diftinguifhed from the vulgar terms and 
jdioms of the illiterate, and including all fuch modes of {peech 
as are authorifed as good by the writings of a great number, if 
not the majority of celebrated authors ;—that it muft be national, 
as oppofed both to provincial and to foreign ;—and that it muft 
be prejent, or not obfolete. Becaufe ufe thus qualified, which 
he calls good ufe, is not always uniform in her decifions, 
and becaufe every mode of fpeech, favoured by good ufe, is 
not on that account worthy to be retained, he has thought it 
neceflary to lay down certain general rules on thefe heads, to 
which he gives the name of Canons. ‘Thefe canons are as 
follow ; 

‘Canons, When ufe is divided as to any particular word or 
phrafe, and the expreflion ufed by one part hath been pre-occupied, 
or is in any inftance fufceptible of a different fignification, and the 
exprefion employed by the other part never admits a different fenfe, 
both perfpicuity and variety require, that the form of expreflion 
which is in every inftance ftrictly univocal, be preferred. 2. In 
doubtful cafes, regard ought to be had in our decifions to the ana- 
logy of the language. 3. When the terms or exprefiion are in other 
refpets equal, that ought to be preferred which is moft agreeable to 
theear. 4. In cafes wherein none of the foregoing rules give either 
fide a ground of preference, a regard. to fimplicity (in which I in- 
clude etymology when manifeft) ought to determine our choice. 5. In 
the few cafes wherein neither per{picuity nor analogy, neither found 
nor fimplicity, aflifts us in fixing our choice, it is faielt to prefer 
that manner which is moft conformable to ancient ufage. 6. All 
words and phrafes which are remarkably harfh and unharmonious, 
and not abfolutely neceflary, fhould be laid afide. 7. When etymology 
plainly points to a fignification different fram that which the word 
commonly bears, propriety and fimplicity both require its difmiffion. 
8. When any words become obfolete, or at leaft are never ufed, 
except as conitituting part of particular phrafes, it is better to dif- 
penfe with their fervice entirely, and give up the phrafes. 9. All 
thofe phrafes, which, when analyfed grammatically, include a fole- 


cifm, and all thofe to which ufe hath affixed a particular oni, Det 
which, 
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which, when explained by the genera! and eftablithed roles of the 
language, are fufceptible either of a different fenfe or of no fenfe 
ought to be difcarded altogether.’ , 

The propriety of thefe canons ase made fufficiently evident 
by pertinent inftances. 

Having laid this foundation, the Author proceeds to trea 
of the feveral violations of grammatical purity, under the heads 
of barbarijm, Jolecifm, impropriety, The charge of barbarifm, 
he obferves, may be incurred by the ufe of words entirely 
obfolete, or entirely new, or by new formations and compo- 
fitions from words in ufe: all deviations from the idiom of 
the language in conftruction, he includes under the head of 
folecifm, and enumerates feveral inaccuracies not noticed by 
former writers: and the ufe of wrong words or phrafes to ex. 
prefs our ideas, he terms impropriety. The examples under 
each of thefe heads are chofen with judgment, and the Author’s 
remarks are fenfible and accurate; but, as from the nature of 
the fubjedt they do not admit of abridgement, we mutt content 
ourfelves with giving our readers a fpecimen of the manner in 
which this part of the.plan is executed, in the following extraé 
concerning the ufe of new words. 

*« Another tribe of barbarifms much more numerous, is conftituted 
by new words. Here indeed the hazard is more imminent, as the 
tendency to this extreme is more prevalent: nay, our language is in 
greater danger of being overwhelmed by an inundation of foreiga 
words, than of any other fpecies of dettruétion. There is, doubt 
lefs, fome excufe for borrowing the afliftance of neighbours, when 
their affiftance is really wanted ; that is, when we cannot do our 
bufinefs without it; but there is certainly a meannefs in choofing to 
be indebted to others, for what we can eafily be fupplied with out 
of our own ftock. When words are introduced by any writer, froma 
fort of neceflity, in order to avoid tedious and languid circumlocu- 
tions, there is reafon to believe they will foon he adopted by others 
convinced of the neceffity, and will at length be naturalized by 
the public. Butit were to be wifhed, that the public would ever 
reject thofe which are cbtruded on it merely through a licentious af- 
fectation of novelty. And ofthis kind certainly are moft of the 
words and phrafes which have, in this century, been imported from 
France. Are not plea/ure, opinionative, and /fally, as expreffive as 
w lupty, opiniatre, and fortie ? Wherein is the expreffion Jaf refort, in- 
ferior to dernier refort ;, liberal arts, to beaux arts; and polite litera 
ture, to belles lettres? Yet fome writers have arrived at fuch a pitch 
of futility, as to imagine, that if they can but make a few trifling 
changes, like aimable for amiable, politeffe for politenc/s, delicateffe for 
delicacy, and hauteur for haughtine/s, they have found fo many gems, 
which are capable of adding a wonderful luftre to their works. With 
fuch, indeed, it is in vain to argue; but to others, who are not quite 
fo unreafonable, I beg leave to fuggeft the following remarks. Firf, 
it ought to be remembered, that the rules of pronunciation and ortho 


graphy in French, are fo different from thofe which obtain in “a 
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ih, that the far greater part of the French words lately introduced, 
conflitute fo many anomalies with us, which, by loading the gram- 
matical rules with exceptions, greatly corrupt the fimplicity and re- 
larity of our tongue. Nor is this the only way in which they 
corrupt its fimplicity 5 let it ‘be obferved further, that one of the 
rincipal beauties of any language, and the moft eflential to fimpli- 
city, refults from this, that a few plain and primitive words called 
roots, have, by an analogy, which hath infenfibly eftablithed itfelf, 
given rife to an infinite number of derivative and compound words, 
between which and the primitive, and between the former and their 
conjugates, there is a refemblance in fenfe, correfponding to that 
which there is in found. Hence it will happen, that a word may be 
very emphatical in the language to which it owes its birth, arifing 
from the light that is reflected on it by the other words of the fame 
etymology ; which, when it is tranfplanted into another language, 
lofes its emphafis entirely. ‘The French word eclaircifiment, for in- 
ftance, is regularly deduced thus: eclairciffement, eclairciffz, eclaircir, 
eclair, clair, which is the etymon, whence alfo are defcended claire- 
ment, clarté, clarifies, clarification, eclairer. 'The like may be ob- 
ferved in regard to connoiffeur, reconuoitre, agrémens, and a thoufand 
others. Whereas, fuch words with us, look rather like flrays than like 
any part of our own property. ‘They are very much in the condition 
of exiles, who, having been driven from their families, relations, 
and friends, are compelled to take refuge in a country where there 
isnot a fingle perfon with whom they can claim a connexion, either 
by blood or by alliance. But the patrons of this praétice will pro- 
bably plead, that as the French 1s the finer language, ours muft 
certainly be improved by the mixture. Into the truth of the hypo- 
thefis from which they argue, I fhall not now inquire. It fufficeth 
for my prefent purpofe, to obferve, that the confequence is not 
logical, though the plea were juft. A liquor produced by the mix- 
ture of two liquors of different qualities, will often prove worfe than 
either. The Greek is, doubtlefs, a language much fuperior, in 
riches, harmony, and variety, to the Latin; yet, by an affeciation 
inthe Romans of Greek words and idioms, (like the paffion of the 
Englith for whatever is imported from France) as much, perhaps, 
as by any thing, the Latin «as not only viciated, but loit almoft 
entirely, in a few centurics, that beauty and majéfly which we dif- 
cover in the writings of the Auguilan age. On the contrary, no- 
thing contributed more to the prefervation of the Greek tongue ia 
Its native purity for fuch an amazing number of centuries, unexam- 
pled in the hiitory of any other language, than the contempt they 
bad of this practice, It was in confequence of this contempt, that 
they were the firft who branded a fofeign term in any of their 
wrhers with the odious name of barbarifm. but there are two 
confideraiions which ought efpecially to weigh with authors, and 
hinder them from wantonly admitting fech extraneous produttions 
Into their performances. One is, if thefe foreigners be allowed to 
fetle'amongtt us, they will infallibly fupplant the old inhabitants. 
Whatever gtoand is given to the one, is fo much taken from the 
Otner, Jsitthen pradentin a writer, to foment a humour of inno- 
Vatton which tends to gake the language of his country {till more 
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changeable, and confequently to render the flyle of his own Writiags 
the fooner obfolete ? Nor let it be imagined, that this is not a ne- 
ceflary confequence. Nothing can be jufter than Johnfon’s manner 
of arguing on this fubject, in regard to what Swift a little chime. 
ricaliy propofeth, that though mew words be introduced, none thould 
be permitted to become obtolete. For what makes a word obfolete, 
but a general, though tacit agreement to forbear it? Aod what fo 
readily produces this agreement, as another term which hath gotten 
a vopve and currency, and is always at hand to fupply its piace? 
And if thus, for fome time, a word is overlooked or negleéted, 
how fhall it be recalled, when it hath once, by difufe, become up. 
familiar, and, by unfamiliarity, unpleafing ? The other confidera. 
tion is, that if he fhould not be followed in the ufe of thofe foreign 
words which he hath endeavoured to ufher into the language, if 
they ineet not with a faveurable reception from the public, they 
will ever appear as fpots in his work. Such ts the appearance which 
the terms opine, ignore, fraicheur, adroitne/s, opiniatry, and opiniatrety, 
have at prefent in the writings of fome ingenious men, Whether, 
therefure, he be, or be not, imitated, he will himfelf prove a lofer at 
latt. I might add to thefe, that as borrowing naturally expofeth to 
the fufpicion of poverty, this poverty will much more readily, and 
more juitly too, be imputed to the writer than to the language.’ 
Betides purity, which is a quality entirely grammatical, our 
Critic enumerates five fimple original qualities of ftyle, con- 
‘fidered as an objeQ tothe underftanding, the imagination, the 
paffions, and the ear, namely, perfpicuity, vivacity, elegance, 
animation, and mufic. In treating of perfpicuity he confiders 
the feveral ways in which it is violated ;—by {peaking ob/curely, 
ambiguoufly and unintelligibly. Obfcurity, he obferves, may 
arife from uncommon ellipfes or deficiencies; from a bad ar- 
rangement of the words, in which the conftruction is not 
fuffieiently clear; from ufing the fame word in the fame fen- 
tence in different fenfes; from fuch a ufe of pronouns and re- 
Jatives as leaves it doub:ful to what they refer; from too com- 
plicated or artificial a ftru€@ture of the fentences, or the ufe 
of long parenthefes; from the injudicious introduion of 
technical words and phrafes; and laftly, from the exceffive 
length of the fentences. ‘The caufes of ambiguity which he 
enumerates are, the undefigned ufe of an expreffion fufceptible 
of a fenfe different from that which the fpeaker intended to 
convey, and fuch a difpofition of the words as renders the con- 
firuction equivocal, or makes it exhibit different fenfes. The 
reafons which he affigns why authors fometimes exprefs them- 
felves unintelligibly, and fo convey no meaning at all, are 
that their ideas or thoughts are coniufed and half formed ; that 
from an affectation of excellence they make ufe of remote 
images, and combine things in their nature heterogeneous ; 
or that they really want meaning, and talk nonfenfe. This 
laft fpecies of the Unintelligible is fubdivided into the puerile, 
the learned, the profound, and the marvellous. The eer 
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which Dr. C. has felected under each of thefe heads are cu- 
rious: the following fpecimen will amufe our readers. 
© Of the Unintelligible from the Affeation of Excellence. 

‘ In this there is always fomething figurative ; but the figures are 
remote, and things heterogeneous are combined. I fhall exemplify 
this fort alfo, firftin a few more fimple fentences, and then in fuch as 
are more complex, Of the former take the following inftances : 
“This temper of foul,” fays the Guardian, {peaking of meeknefs 
and humility, ‘* keeps our underflanding tight about us.” Whether 
the author had ‘any meaning in this expreffion, or what it was, 1 
fhall not take upon me to determine; but hardly could any thing 
more incongruous in the way of metaphor, have been imagined. 
The underftanding is made a girdle to our other mental faculties, 
for the faitening of which girdle, meeknefs and humility ferve fora 
buckle. ‘* A man is not qualified for a buft, who has not a good 
& deal of wit and vivacity, even in the ridiculous fide of his cha- 
‘ raéter.” It is only the additional claufe in the end that is here 
exceptionable. What a ftrange jumble! a man’s wit and vivacity 
placed in the fide of his character. Sometimes in a fentence fufh- 
ciently perfpicuous, we fhall find an unintelligible claufe inferted, 
which, as it adds not to the fenfe, ferves only to interrupt the reader, 
and darken the fentiment. Of this the following paffage will ferve 
foran example: ‘* I feldom fee a noble building, or any great piece 
“ of magnificence and pomp, but I think, how little is all this to fa- 
“ tisfy the ambition, or to fi/l the idea, of an immortal foul.” Pray, 
what addition does the phrafe to fill the idea make to the fenfe ; or, 
what is the meaning of it? I fhall fubjoin, for the fake of variety, 
one poetical example from Dryden, who, fpeaking of the univerial 
deluge, fays, 


Yet when that flood in its own depths was drown’d, 
It left behind it falfe and flippery ground. 


The firft of thefe lines appears to me marvelloufly nonfenfical. Itinforms 
us of a prodigy never heard of or conceived before, a drowned flood ; 
nay, which is ftill more extraordinary, a flood that was fo exceilively 
deep, that after leaving nothing elfe to drown, it turned felo de /e, 
and drowned itfelf. And, doubtlefs, if a flood can be in danger of 
drowning itfelf, the deeper it is, the danger muit be the greater. 
So far at leaft the author talks confequentially, His meaning ex- 
preffed in plain language (for the line itfelf hath fo meaning) was 
probably no more than this: ‘* When the waters of the deluge had 
** fubfided.” I proceed to give examples of a ftill higher order, in 
fentences more complicated. ‘Thefe I fhall produce from an author, 
who, though far from being deficient in acutenefs, invention, or 
Vivacity, is perhaps, in this fpecies of compofition, the moft eminent 
ofall that have written in the Englith language: © If the favour of 
“ things lies crofs to honefty, if the fancy be florid, and the ap- 
“petite high towards the fubaltern beauties and lower order of 
“worldly fymmetries and proportions, the conduct will infallibly 
“turn this latter way.’? This is that figure of fpeech which the 
French critics call ga/imatias, and the Englith comprehend under the 
&eneral name bombalt; and which may not impioperly be defined 
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the fublime of nonfenfe. You have lofty tmayes and high found. 
ing words, but are «always at a lofs to find the fenfe. The mean- 
ing, where thcre is a meaning, cannot be faid to be communicated 
and adorned by the words, but is rather buried under them. Of the 
fame kind are the two following quotations from the fame author: 
** Men mutt acquire a very peculiar and flrong habit of turning their 
‘* eyes inwards, in order to explore the interior regions and recefles 
‘© of the mind, the hollow caverns of deep thought, the private 
“© feats of fancy, and the waftes and wildcernefles, as well as the more 
“© fruitful and cultivared tracks of this obicuce climate.” A mof 
wonderful way of telling us, that it is diiicuit to trace the Opera- 
tions of the mind. ‘This may ferve to give fome notion of the figure 
which the French Phebus, no offence to the Grecian who is of a 
very different family, is capable of making in an Englith drefs, 
His lordihip proceeds in his own inimitable manner, or rather in 
what follows hath ourdone himfelf: ‘* But what can one do? of 
‘* how difpenie with thete darier difquiiitions, and moonlight voy- 
ages, when we have to deal with a fort of moon-blind wits, who, 
though very acute, and able in their kind, may be faid to re. 
neunce daylight, and extingeih ina manner the bright vifible 
outwaid worid, by allowing us [0 k: Ow nothing beiide what we 
“© can prove by trict and formal demon‘iration ”? It muit be owned, 
the condition of thofe wits, 1s tuly ceplorable, for though very 
ecute and able in their kiud, yet, being moon blind, they cannot 
fee by night, and having renounced daylight, they will not fee by 
day: fo that, for any ufe they have of their eyes, they are no 
beter than dione blind. Is: 1s aftonithine too, that the reafon for 
rendering a moon light voyage indifpeatable, is that we have moon- 
blind perfons only for our compiny, the very reafom which to an 
ordinary unde:fanding would fecm to render fuch a voyage im- 
proper. When one natrowly examines a piece of writing of this 
fiarap, one finds ones felf precifely in the fituation of the fox in 
the fuble, turning over, and coniidering the tragedian’s mak, and 
can hardly refrain from exclaiming in the fame words: 
How vatt a head 1s here withost a brain !’ 

The Author fubjoins to this part of his work, by way of 
digreflion, an ingenious invefitgation of the caufe why non- 
fenfe fo often efcapes being detected both by the writer and 
the reader; and then enguiies whether obfcurity be ever of ufe, 
and whether excefs in perfpicuity be poffible. In the former 
of thefe digrefiions is introduced the following wonderful inftance 
of the extent of human inveniion: 

‘ This logic, between two and three centnries ago, reccived a 
confiderable improvement from ene Raimurd Lully, a native of 
Majorca, who, by the ingenious contrivance of a few concentric 
moveable circles; on the borders of fome of which were inf{cribed 
the fubjects, of others the predicaments, and of others the forms of 
queflions; ke not only fuperceded the little in point of invention 
which the fcholaftic logic had till then required, but much accele- 
sated the operations of the artift. All was done by manual labour. 

tke circles, except the cutmoft, which was immoveable, were 
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turned upon the common centre, one after another. In this manner 
the difpofition of fubjects, predicaments, and queftions, was perpe- 
wally varied, All the proper queftions on every fubject were fug- 
efted, and pertinent anfwers fupplied.. In the fame way did the 
working of the engine difcover and apply the feveral topics of argu- 
ment that might be ufed in fupport of any queition. On this rare 
device, one Athanafius Kircher made great improvements in the laft 
century. He boafted that by means of a coffer of arts, divided into 
anamber of fimall receptacles, entirely cf bis own contriving, a 
thoufand prodigies might be performed, which either could not be 
effected at all, by Lully’s magical circles, or at leait not fo expedi- 
tioufly. Nothing can more tully prove, that the fruit of all fuch 
contrivances was mere words without knowledze, an empty thow of 
fcience without the reality, than the oftentaticus and abfurd way in 
which the inventors and their votaries talk of thefe inventions. They 
would have us believe, that in thefe is contained a complese ency- 
clopedia, that here we may difcover al! the arts and fciences as in 
their fource; that hence al! of them may be deduced a priori, as 
fiom their principies. Accordingly, they treat all thofe as no better 
than quacks and empirics who have recourfe to fo homely a tutrefs 
asexperience. ‘The confideration of their pretenfions hath indeed 
fatisted me, that the ridicule thrown on projectors of this kind, ia 
the account given by Swift of a profeflor inthe academy ot Lagado, 
is not exceflive, asl once thoughtic. The boatts of the academitt on 
the prodigies performed by his frame, are far lefs extravagant than 
thofe of the above mentioned artilts, which in truth they very much 
refemble.’ 

The third book treats of Vivacity as a quality of ftyle, which, 
the Author obferves, depends upon three circumftances, the 
choice of words, their number, and their arrangement. The effec 
of vivacity, he remarks, is produced from the choice of words, 
when the words are as particular and determinate in their figni- 
fication as the nature and fcope of the difcourfe will admit ;— 
when a judicious ufe is made of fuch tropes as reprefent a 
fpecies by an individual, or a genus by a {fpecies, diftinguifh 
the moft interefting circumitances, or fubftitute things fentible 
for things intelligible, or things animate for things lifelefs;— 
and when the fenfe of the words is exprefied or imitated by their 
found. On the fubjeét of tropes, the Author clearly invetti- 
gates their origin, and accurately defcribes the changes they 
undergo through the gradual operations of cufiom. , Concern- 
ing founds expreflive of fenfe he enquires, what kinds of things 
articulate founds are capable of imitating and in what degree, 
what rank ought to be affigned to this fpecies of excellence, 
and in what cafes it ought to be attempted. It is next obferved, 
that vivacity may be affected by the number of words, and 
laid down as a general maxim, that the fewer the words are, 
provided neither propricty nor perfpicuity be violated, the ex- 
prcilion is always the more vivid. “Ihe offences againf brevity 
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particularly enumerated are, when the fame fenfe is repeated in 
different words, or any thing is reprefented as the caufe, con. 
dition, or confequence of itfelf; when more words are ufed 
than are neceflary to exprefs the fenfe ; or when a meaning is 
expreffed fo unimportant that it had been better omitted. Lafily, 
the effect of arrangement on vivacity is fhown both in fimple 
fentences, and in complex, and the principles from which this 
effect arifes are explained. Inthe difcuffion of this laft point, 
the Author accurately diftinguifhes between the rhetorical or 
natural order, refulting from, and exprefling the ftate of mind 
in which the fentiment is delivered, and the artificial and gram- 
matical order, by which the former is more or Jefs cramped in 
all Janguages, but lefs in Englifh than moft other modern Jan- 
guages, and ftill lefs in Greek and Latin. He likewife re- 
marks the difference between the loofe fentences and the pe- 
riods, obferves the advantages and difadvantages of each in 
point of vivacity, and treats of the different kinds of antithefes, 
and the ufes to which they may be applied. He then concludes 
with feveral ingenious and ufeful ob/ervations on the connec- 
tives employed in combining the parts of a fentence, and on 
thofe employed in combining the fentences in a difcourfe. 

The Author’s remarks on thefe feveral heads are fo judicious, 
and the inftances by which they are illuftrated fo pertinently 
chofen, that we could with pleafure protraét our account of 
this work to a much greater length: but our numerous arrears 
to the Public render it neceflary for us to take our leave of it 
for the prefent at leaft, after having given our readers the fol- 
lowing fhort but elegant extract. 

* To the above remarks and examples on the fubject of fpeciality, 
I fhall only add, that in compofition, particularly of the defcriptive 
kind, it invariably fucceeds beft for brightening the image, to ad- 
vance from general exprefiions to more ipecial, and thence again to 
more.particular. This, in the language of philoforphy, is defcend- 
ing. We defcend to particulars; but in the language of oratory it 
is afcending. A very beautiful climax will fometimes be conttituted 
jn this manner, the reverfe will often have all the effect of an anti- 
climax. For an example of this order in defcription, take the fol- 
lowing paflage from the Song of Solomon: ‘* My beloved fpike and 
** faid to me, Arile, my love, my fair, and come away ; for lo, the 
** winter is paft, the rain is over and gone, the flowers appear on 
** the earth, the time of the finging of birds is come, and the voice 
** of the turtle is heard in our land, the figtree putteth forth her 
“* green figs, and the vines with the tender grape perfume the air. 
** Arife, my love, my fair, and come away.” The poet here, with 
admirable addrefs, begins with mere negatives, obferving the ab- 
fence of every evil which might difcourage his bride from hearken- 
ing to his importunate requeft; then he proceeds by a fine grada- 
tion to paint the moft inviting circumftances that could ferve to in- 
fuie the compliance of the fair. The firkt exprefiicn is the mof 
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neral: “© The winter is paft.” The next is more fpecial, point. 
ing 10 one confiderable and very difagreeable attendant upon winter, 
he rain: ‘* The rain is over and gone.” ‘Thence he advanceth to 
the pofitive indications of the fpring, as appearing in the effeéts 
roduced upon the plants which closhe the fields, and on the winged 
 pabitants of the grove. ‘* The flowers appear on the earth, and 
« the time of the finging of birds is come.” But as though this were 
gill too general, from mentioning birds and plants, he proceeds to 
fpecify the turtle, perhaps confidered as the emblem of love and con- 
fancy; the figtree and the vine, as the earneft of friendfhip and 
fetive joy, feleting that particular with refpect to each, which moft 
trongly marks the prefence of the all-reviving {pring. ‘* The voice 
«“ of the turcle is heard in our land, the figtree putteth forth her 
« preen figs, and the vines with the tender grape perfume the air.” 
The paflage 1s not more remarkable for the livelinefs, than for the 
elegance of the piéiure it exhibits. The examples are all taken 
from whatever can contribute to regale the fenfes and awaken love, 
Yet, reverfe the order, and the beauty is almoft totally effaced,’ 

In a work in which the fubject of verbal criticifm is treated 
with fo much accuracy, we are furprized to meet with feveral 
pbrafes, provincial. inelegant, or incorrect: among which are 
the following : * We have fynonymous words, in the event of 
adifmiffion, to fupply its place—there hath been acce/s inciden- 
tally to difcover—in all the paraphrafes we have had acce/s to be 
acquainted with—Nor is there ansther [any other] alteration 
made—I have, upon the matter, affigned the reafon already— 
Bulkinefs accompanied with motion will fail to be exemplified 
in the next article.’ 

Notwithftanding thefe, and fome other incidental flips, we 
think ourfelves authorifed to recommend this Work to our 
readers as a well-written and judicious performance ; and we 
promife ourfelves much pleafure in attending the Author thro’ 
the remaining part of his plan, in which he propofes to treat 
of elegance, animation, and melody, as qualities of ftyle. E 

e 





Art. XIII. Milten’s Italian Poems tranflated, and addrefed to a Gen- 
tleman of Italy. By Dr, Langhorne. 4to. 1s. Becket. 1776. 


CARCE any foreign language is at prefent much cultivated 
in this/country except the French: butin the earlier ages 

of Englith poctry, Italian literature was the favourite ftudy of 
ourAuthors. The fonnet was imported from Italy, and is in- 
deed, from the conftruction of its ftanza and frequent recur- 
rence of fimilar terminations, more adapted to the genius of 
that tongue than of our own. Milton, who was an univerial 
fcholar, and deeply {killed in languages, foreign as well as an- 
cient, has not only naturalized the fonnet, but has in a few of 
thofe compofitions, addrefled to natives of Italy, adopted the 
Cc 4 ule 
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ufe of their language. Of thefe few Dr. Langhorne has here 
given us an elegant verfion, which he has judicioufly endea. 
voured to accommodate to the ftyle and manner of the Enolifh 
fonnets of his original. Like him, too, he has penned a poeti- 
cal epittle toa gentleman of Italy, from which we have given 
an extraét that will not, we truft, be unpleafing to our Readers: 


To thee, the child of claffic plains, 
The happier hand of Nature gave 
Each grace of Fancy’s finer ftrains, 
Each mufe that mourn’d o'er Maro’s grave, 


Nor yet the harp that Horace ftrung 
With many a charm of eafy art; 

Nor yet what fweet 'Tibullus fung, 
Whea Beauty bound him to her heart ; 


Nor all that gentle Peovence knew, 
Where each breeze bore a lover’s figh, 
- When Petrarch’s fweet perfuafion drew 
The tender woe from Laura’s eye. 


a. 


Nor aught that nobler Science feeks, 

What Truth, what Virtue muft avoid, ° 
Nor aught the voice of Nature fpeaks, 

To thee unknown, or unenjoy’d? 


O wife beyond each weaker aim, 

That weds the foul to this low fphere, 
Fond to indulge the feeble frame, 

That holds awhile her prifoner here! 


Truft me, my friend, that foul furvives 

(1f e’er had Mufe prophetic {kill) 
And whén the fated hour arrives, 

That all her faculties thall fill, 


Fit for fome nobler frame fhe flies, 
° Afar to find a fecond birth, 
. 4 And, flourifhing in fairer tkies, 
Forfakes her nurfery of earth, 


Oh! there, my Mozzi, to behold 

The man that mourn‘d his country’s wrong, 
When the poor exile l¢ft his fold, 

And feebly dragg’d his goat along! * 


On Plato’s hallow’d breaft to lean, . 
And catch that ray of heavenly fire, 

Which fmcoth'd a tyrant’s fullen mien, 
And bade the cruel+hought retire! 


Amid thofe fairy-fields to dwell 
Where ‘Taffo’s favour’d fpirit faw 
What numbers. none, but his could tell, 


What pencils none, but his could draw ! 
-- - ite 


* Hanc etiam vix Tityre duco, VirG. 
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And oft at eve, if eve can be 

Beneath the fource of glory’s fmile, 
To range Elyfian groves, and fee 

That NIGHTLY VISITANT—’ere while, 


Who, when he Jeft immortal choirs, 
To mix with Milton’s kindred foul, 
The labours of their golden lyres 
Would fteal, and * whifper whence he flole.” 


Aufonian Bard, from my fond ear 
By feas and mountains fever’d long, 
If chance, thefe humble ftrains to hear, 
You leave your more melodious fong, 


Whether adventurous, you explore 
The wilds of Apenninus’ brow, . 
Or, mufing néar Loretto’s fhore, 
Smile piteous on the pilgrim’s vow, 
The Mufe’s gentle offering ftill 
Your ear thall win, your love fhall wooe, 
And thefe fpring-flowers of Milton fill 
The favour’d vales where firit they grew. —— 


The concluding ftanzas refer entirely to a domeftic misfor- 


tune of the Author, and are embelliflied with Tome pathetic 
touches exhibiting the forrow and tendernefs of an elegant and 


feeling mind. C 
e 





FOREIGN LITERATURE, 
(By our CoRRESPONDENTS.) 
F RAN C E. 
AVIGNON, 
Ag-t & 

HE careful execution of the following plan, muft be a 
moft defirable obje&t to the learned and the curious in all 
nations, viz. that which has been lately formed at Avignon, for 
publifhing, annually, a quarto volume, containing an account 
of the difcoveries made, during the courfe of the year, in the 
refpective arts and fciences. The title of this work is, Tableau 
Philofophigue Hiflorique, Litteraire, et Critique des Decouvertes 
faites dans tes Sciences, Arts, ct Metiers. The authors propofe to be- 
gin with the year 1776, and to publifh the firft volume in Decem- 
ber. This will be preceded by four volumes in quarto (of which 
one is already publifhed, and the others will appear in a few 
months, ) containing an hiftory of paft difcoveries, their authors, 
improvers, &c. ‘This work is to be publifhed by fubfcription, 
by Seguin, bookfeller at Avignon.’ We pfqpote to notice it 

More particularly, in fome future article. 
If, Vue fur les Senfations : i. e. A View of Senfations, by the 
Abbe Rossicnox, Profeffor of Mathematics and Natural Phi- 
lofophy 
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lofophy at Milan, 12mo. This piece, which has both AG/gp 
and Paris in the title-page, feems to have been printed in the 
latter of thefe cities. It is no more than a fample of a more 
extenfive work, which the author propofes to publith on this 
intricate, yet interefting and important fubject, which has been 
fo often treated and fo little illultrated. One of the principal 


things which the ingenious Abbe has in view, is to prove, in ’ 


oppofition to the doctrine of one of the firft metaphyficians 
of this age, that the fenfe of touching has not the leaft advantage 
above the other four, with ref{peél to the evidence it affards to the mind, 
of the exiftence of matter. Atis againit the Abbe Condillac that 
this is aflerted; and the treatife concerning Senfations, by that 
juftly celebrated author, is fmartly criticized, “Che Abbe Rof. 
fignol is an accute reafoner, and feenis fo well inured to meta- 
phyfica] difcuffions, that we cannot help defiring the {peedy 
publication of his larger work. ‘This larger work will conipie- 
hend a general Theory of Senfations ; aud it is not the only pros 
dution we are to expect from the prolific pen of this learned 
Abbé ; for we learn, trom one of his letters, juft fallan into our 
hands, that he has eleven diffeient compofitions ready for the 
prefs; and that he will publifh them in a clufter, which is ra- 


ther overwbhciming. Among thele productions, the public is. 


allowed to expect a Sy/fem of Natural Philofophy on new Principles : 
(this, indeed, excites curiofity), @ Treatife of Recithnear Geoe 


metry, applied to the Mcafures of ali Kinds of Diftances, and feveral. 


more which fhall be mentioned when they appear. 

IH. Memoire fur les Parties Confiituantes et les Combination; par- 
ticulieres de la Farine; i. e. A Memoir concerning the Parts that 
conflitute the true Nature of Fleder, and their particular Combina- 
tions ; by the Abie Poncelet, Paris. ‘This ingenious piece has a very 
peculiar claim to the attention of all thofe, who have at heare 
the improvement of natural knowledge and rural aconomy, nay 
the health and welfare of their fellow-citizens and fellow-crea- 
tures; fince no lefs a matter than the /aff of life is the fubjeé 
of the patriotic Abbe’s refearches. All his experiments and 
obfervations have for their great object the bettering the bread in 
the hofpitals and armies. With this view he undertook a long 
feries of chemical operations, in order to come at a diftin& know- 
ledge of the true nature of different kinds of meal and flour ; thefe 
he difcuffes with perfpicuity and precifion, in the firft part of the 
memoir now before us; and inthe fecond he lays down the 
applications, obfervations, and practical conclufions, deducible 
from his experiments. 

IV. Recherches fur la Nature de l Homme, confideré dans t Etat 
de Santé et dans [ Etat de Maladiz, &c. i. e. Refearches concern 
ing the Nature of Man, confidered both in Health and Sick- 
mis; by M.Fapre, King’s Profeflor in the College of Chirurs 
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rs &ec, &c. In thefe laborious Refearch : 
of whofe moft important fecrets oe eae Ne iy sho 4 
pacity, M. Fabre follows the path, marked out by the ‘it 
iluftrious obfervers of Nature; and after two thoufand i 
ignorance and errors, difcoveries and difputes, he brings b * 
io the point of view in which Hippocrates confidered ‘hitot 
pature, by a fenfibility as the firft mover, or ae 
fpring, in the animal ceconomy. Thi 1 
M. FABRE) is under the direetion bey neg hi. vn 
fubltance ss foul. The drain, from which the nn 
their the and the fluid, which it is perpetually filtrating, are 
the primitive and abundant fourcesof fenfibility. By this pri : 
M.FaBRE pretends to getclear of the Jabyrinth oan i 
dificulties, to explain the procedure of the vital fundti ase 
the circulation of the blood, which in the capillar fiels a 
to all forts of direétions, and is not te Mt a rar agrees 
on the motion of the heart. The author ashe ag cs ly 
and employs the principle of fenfbility to account 0 arther, 
genius, fagacity, and talent. From hence he draws f hat 
a ge with refpect to education ; and cate ea 
inftruétors of youth, to wait f eb apron 
retard, the aan of fenfibility. "as 7 — a 
plaufible; accompanied with - ha igyapeiats i 
int ed aie sales: 6 ba py Pi. rags 
after all ; yie; but 
a — fay that nature feems-to have let our author 
V. Frora PARISIENSIS ‘ptt . 
les Plantes, gui croiffent aux oe grt ones —_ : i ya 
RISIAN FLORA, containing Defcripti ee one i ed, 
“si grow in the adjacent Par oO Pat, with Aare the Z fants 
ames, Claffes, Analogi re eae ir cifterent 
ma Mechel a Limtsnae tee bates Pee 
roperties, and medical Vi 7 pean are. 
in which they ought to sigan winery ht ing 4 
tanical Demonftrations that a ; ee 
re carried : aa? 
, By ce egy tog This Sstoatid wari whieh mee 
In nn . 
aged ee EE ore oo 
defcriptions and expli ti pees eee ee ee 
plications elegant| inted . 
ths aents-of Ran ee gantly printed} will be finifhed 
~—: which is 0 ee —e : Py ra ee ae - 
4 General Table of French io as wee Oe See Oy 
enable every one to mad pr = vulgar names, which will 
— Three numbers are coke ‘d ee d a 
cribers, who pay 51 F h Ij elivered to the fub- 
feven 1; y 51 French livres for the firft of each year 
vres each for the four following, and receive a laft 


gratis, 
VI. Oeuvres 
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VI. Ocuvres Diverfes de M. Le Comte de Treffin, i. e. Ty 
Mifcellaneous Works of the Count Tressan, Lieutenant: gener.) 
of the French Armies, Member of the Royal Academies of 
London, Paris, Edinburgh, Berlin, &c. &c. 8vo. The amiable 
and refpectable Author of thefe produétions has been chiefly 
known, hitherto, by pieces of poetry, which rather fuit the rofy. 
coloured noon of life, than the grey evening of reflcGtion, ma. 
turity, and experience, at which he is now arrived, and which 
he employs in purfuit of folid fcience and true philofophy. He 
appears here in the character of a wife and tender parent, who 
brings to light, for the ufe of his children, thofe treafures of 
practical knowledge and experience, which he has been colle. 
ing, for fifty years paft, in his intimate correfpondence and con- 
verfation with the moft knowing men of the prefent age. The 
principal part of the Publication before us is entitled Reflexions 
Scommaires fur PEfprit. At is curious enough, that after having 
read with great pleafure this agreeable and excellent piece, we 
know not how to tranflate its title, fo ambiguous and idtemati- 
calis that Preteus-word E/srit, which in the treatife before us 
fisnifies mind, knowledge, fpirit, and talent, and affumes, throws 
off, and changes, thele different fignifications in the ten diffe. 
rent chapters that compole it, with as much eafe and rapidity, 
as Harlequin chanves his drefs. Tis will appear when it is 
confidered, that in thefe ten chapters the elegant and ingenious 
author treats firft of E/prit in general, which here muft be 
MIND, as the objecis he confiders are, fenfations, thiught, genius, 
memory: he then treats of acquired Evprit, which is, evidently, 
knowledge, becaufe here he fpeaks of education, hiflory, ancient 
and modern literature. He proceeds to treat of the E/prit of 
arts and fciences, by which he underftands, as he tells us hime 
felf, an ardent defire of acquiring the knowledge of them, of 
cultivating and improving them, of the E/prit of fociety, juftice, 
veracity, and beneficence, which means the nature and habitual 
exercite of thefé focial virtues, and the E/prit of poetry and 
tafte, which denotes their eflential qualities and charaders. 
The account which Monf, de Tietlan gives of himfelf, and his 
early ftudies, in this piece, is highly entertaining. The other 
materials that compofe this volume are, feveral difcourfes de- 
livered in the Royal Society of Sciences and Belles Lettres of 
Nancy, and a collection of poems, which were the ingeniouty 
tender, and amorcus produtions of his early youth. Among 
thefe difcourfes there is one, that was compo‘cd by our author in 
honour of the m«mory of his friend Maupertuis, in which the 
reader wil! find an admirable analy{is of the works of that cele- 
brated philofopher, and another which contains an_ hiftorical 
portrait of king Staniflaus, the modern Antoninus, who always 
honoured Mont. de Treflam with peculiar marks of his _ 
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and friendfhip. We are informed that the modefty of this 
varned and agreeable author conceals from the eye of the pub- 
ica work of great merit, the fruit of long obfervation and 
fudy, in which fome of the moft important and intricate 
tranches of natural philofophy are treated with a mafterly hand, 
VII. L’Efprit des Apologifles de la Religion Chretienne ou Reu- 
gin des Preuves les plus fenfibles et les plus Convaincantes, qui ont 
frvi pour fa Defenje, &c. i. €. The Sum and Subflance of the 
Writings of thofe that have defended the Ghriftian Religion (for fuch 
shere the Meaning of the Word Effrit) or a Reunion oy the moft 
alpable and convincing Preo 5 that have been employed in its Behalf, 
with Anfwers to the chief Difficulties that have been alleged againft 
it, by an Ecclefiaftic of the Diocefe of Rheims. This is one of 
the moft comprehenfive and judicious compilations we have 
lately met with, in favour of revealed religion, though it is not 
cxempt from the defects that accompany all publications of this 
nature, which come from the pens of Roman Catholic writers, 
who comprehend the peculiarities of their religious inftitutions 
in their defence of the Chriftian religion in general. The firft 
volume of this work contains an examination of the books of 
Mofes, of the antiquities, Jaws, and manners of the Hebrews, 
of the records, that afcertain the marvellous circumftances of 
their hiftory, and of the authenticity, infpiration, and canon of 
the books of the Old Teftament. The Author likewife an- 
fwers, in this volume, al] the objeGlions drawn from the impro- 
bability of the facts and the equivocal fenfe of the prophecies 
contained in the Old Teftament, as alfo from the intolerance of 
the Jews, the inaccuracy of their chronology, and the limits of 
their knowledge in metaphyfics and natural hittory. In the 
fecond volume we have a concife view of the various marks that 
diftinguifh the inf{pired writings of the New Teflament from the 
fpurious gofpels and epiftles, which «ppeared in the firft ages of 
the church ; and this is followed by the ufual proofs of the 
mifion, miracles, and promifes of Chrift. The third exhibits 
areprefentation of chriftianity drawn from the do&trine of its 
Divine Founder, in. which the author fhews, that of all the 
ytems of religious legiflation, that have ever appeared, that of 
the gofpel is the purcit and the moft conformable to the rules of 
the wifeft fyftems of civil polity, that the general tenor of the 
Chriftian precepts is adapted to every ftate and condition of life, 
to every form of government, and has a manifeft tendency to 
Promote the tranquillity and happinefs of every nation that re- 
cewes and pradlifes them. This part of the fubje& is well 
‘treated, and expofes the abfurdity of thofe aukward and injudi- 
Clous defenders of Chriftianity, who reprefent it as a fyftem, 
wnconnected with the intercfls, concerns, and relations of a pre- 
ent world, and thes really render us doubtful whether we are 
to 
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to look upon them as the fanatical friends or the difguifed enemies 
of the caufe which they maintain, 

VIII. The firft and fecond volumes of the Supplement ty 
the celebrated, but very defective French Encyclopedie or Dic. 
tionary of Sciences, Arts, and Trades, have been lately pub. 
lifhed under the following title, Nouveau Dittionnaire, pour 
fervir de Supplement aux Diétionnaires des Sctences, des Arts, & 
des Metiers, in Folio, at Paris, and at Amfterdam, 1776, It 
was indeed neceflary to compofe a Supplement to the work in 
queftion, not only on account of the new difcoveries that haye 
been made in the arts and fciences fince its publication, but 
alfo to rectify the glaring errors, and fupply the many defeéts, 
which have attended the execution of this great undertaking, 
This latter confideration engaged, fome years ago, an active 
and knowing man, called FELICE, to undertake the publica. 
tion of a new edition of the Paris Dictionary at YPerdun in Swit. 
zerland, purged from the atheiftical and flimfy metaphyfics, and 
the Popifh theology which difgrace that work, and enriched 
with new and important articles, that had been entirely omit. 
ted, or wretchedly treated by the original authors. Mr. Felice’s 
edition has appeared in 4to. and is juft completed ; but though 
many of his Add:tions are valuable and important, yet all his 
corrections are far from being happy ; and more efpecially in 
the branches that regard the Belles Lettres, there are articles 
changed and new-moulded, which have loft by the change, 
and were much better in their original form; though all the 
articles relative to religion, moral philofophy, metaphyfics, and 
natural and political law have gained confiderably by pafiing 
through the hands of the learned men that contributed to the 
execution of Mr. Felice’s plan. The Paris Supplement, now be- 
fore us, might have derived more improvement from Mr. Fe- 
lice’s edition than it feems to have done; but we cannot as yet 
pronounce any definitive judgment with refpeét to its merit, as 
it has been but a very fhort time in our pofleffion. It is‘a book 
of fufficient importance to deferve an accurate examination, and 
will, with propriety, compofe a large article, when the re- 
maining volumes are publifhed. In the mean time we may 
obferve that the two volumes now before us, have received fe- 
veral improvements in the fciences of natural philofophy, geo- 
metry, aftronomy, natural hiftory, anatomy, phyfiology, chy- 
miftry, and literature, from the contributions of Mefirs. 
D’Alembert, Bernouille, De la Lande, Adanfon, Marmontel, 
and the Marquis of Condorcet *, ‘The Swifs editor had aug- 

* This nobleman has been lately chofen fecretary to the Royal 


Academy of Sciences in the place of Mr, de Fouchy, who has 1 
figned. 
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mented the quarto edition of the work with hiflorical and birgra- 
pical articles, which, in our opinion, do not come within the 
jphere of a ditionary of fciences, a few names, perhaps, €x- 
cepted, of illuftrious men, who have made important difcove- 
ries, or formed new fyitems for the advancement of human 
knowledge : in the prefent Paris Supplement the like method has 
been followed ; and Mr, Turpin has been entrufted with the 
execution of the hiftorical branch. . 
1X. We have now before us the Obfervations relative to Na- 
tural Philofophy, Natural Hiflory, and the Arts, by the Abbé 
RozieR, for the months of May, ‘June, and ‘fuly, 1776, which, 
among feveral papers of great merit, contain the following ; 
viz. in the number for May, 4 Difertaticn of M. de Morveau, 
which is defigned to reconcile the principles of Staahi with the mo- 
dern experiments relating to fixed air :— The extrac? of a memoir of 
Mr. Baldaffari, Profeilor of Natural Hiftory and Chemiftry a 
Sienna, concerning the vitriolic acid, found naturally pure, concrete, 
and unc:mbined. Inthe number for June, 4 compendions defcrip- 
tion of the manufaciure of baffo relievos, sade of fadtitious ala# 
bafler, at the baths of St. Philip in Tufcany, by Mr, Latapie.— 
Aa accsunt of the baptifms, marriages, and burials of the city of 
Lyons, from the sft of January 1750, to the 31/t of December 1774, 
by an Academician of that city. ‘The’e two pieces are very cu- 
tious in their different kinds. The firft defcribes a moft fingu- 
lar manufaQure eftablifhed in Tufcany, in confequence of the 
uncommon properties of a ftream at the baths of St. Philip, 
which carries in its current a peculiar kind of fand. This 
fand, when it is collected and condenfed in the cavities of any 
body that is employed to oppofe its courfe, acquires the nature, 
hardnefs, and colour of alabaffer, and aflumes the forms of 
the cavities in which it is thus co!lcéted. The ingenious Mr, 
LaTaApPts, convinced by repeated experimen:s of this fingular 
property, had moulds made of feveral fingle hgures, and even 
groupes, and by holding them, in a certain manner, againtt 
the current of this ftream, collected in their cavities the fand 
in queftion, and thus formed Laff relieves of beautiful alabaftar. 
Thus his fuccefs has enabled him to eftablith a manufaéture, 
which will render the fineit productions of fculpture more ealily 
attainable than they have hitherto been, and much more: pre- 
cious by the accuracy of the copy. The fecond of thefe picces, 
which relates to the marriages, baptifs, and burials of the city of 
Ly:ns, is a matter of a much more ferious and important nature, 
When confidered in the conclufions deducible from it. In the 
number ee 9 there are 13: articles, of which the moft confi- 
derable are, & efearches concerning accidental colours, by Mr. Goddard, 
3 An effay upon the caufes of the faltne/s of the fea. —A memoir concerns 
ing the phlogifton confid.red as the cauj? or principle of growth, bf, 
aid 
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and defiruétion in the three claffes of the produdiions of Nature,. by 
Mr. Sewniprer of Geneva.—An effay on the poffibility of dividing 
any given angle into three equal parts, without emplaing any thing 
more than the rule and compafs for this purpofe, Se. 
PoLAN D. 

X. The governors and heads of the univerfity in Warfaw, 
finding the great fcarcity of proper elementary books on the 
feveial branches of fcience, have very judicioufly publithed ap 
invitation to the literati in gencral to engage in this ufeful 
work, fuggefting proper hints for the execution of the defign, 
and promifing confiderable premiums to thofe who produce the 
beft works of this kind, either in the Latin or French languages, 
or,-if written by a native, in the Polifh tongue, This inyita- 
tion appoints the following fubjects for fuch elementary woiks; 
-mathematics; natural hiftory; agriculture; natural philofo. 
phy ; logic; eloquence; and a compendious general defcription 
of arts and {ciences. ) 

Perhaps it might be of fervice to literature if this idea were 
adopted and extended, and premiums given by refpedctable fo- 
cieties for the beft productions in the fciences or in polite 


learning. M 
’ 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
Fe NOVEMBER, 1776. 
Menicatnt. 

Art. 15. 4n EvJay on the Nature, Caufes, and Cure of the Rheu- 
matijn: Being an Attempt to form au exa& Theory of the Difeafe, 
Sc) 6 6BvO. 64s©)6G dd.) 6 Robinfon. 1776. 

r HE Acthor, who is a member of the Faculty, having in the 
Hl early part of his life been cruelly harafled bv the rheumaiufm, 

was very naturally led to inguire minutely into the nature, caufes, 

and probable means of curing this difeafe. He fucceeded in his own 
cafe, and has fince been initrumencal to the relief of many; particue 
larly by atrending to the different caufes by which this diforder is pro- 
duced, and the very different habits or conftitutions of thofe aftefted 
ty it. He here communicates his refleions. and the refult of his 
exteafive prattice in this difcafe, to the public, or rather indeed to 
thefaculty; who may undoubtedly profit from fome of hts obferva- 
tions; though he is much too luxuriant in theo-ctical reafonings, 
His imagination feems particularly to ran away with him, 3n an 
appencix to this Eifay ; where he undertakes to c:ittcife the medical 
treatment of the late Mr. Sterne, during his lait illnefs; without 
knowing the patient, or any perticulars of the cafe:—in fhort, on 
scarce avy ovher data than three or four lines contained in one of bis 
printed letters, to Mrs. James; in which poor Sterne only fays, 
that he has been at Death’s door with a pleurify—and that he was 
bled thice times on ‘lhuriday, and bliiicred on Friday. ha 
Ite 
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by Art. 16. Speculations and Conjectures on the Qualities of the Nerves: 

m4 By Samuel Mufgrave, M. D. F.R.S. &c. 8vo. 2% 6ds 
ing Elmfly. 1776. des 

The intention of the Author, in this work, is to prove, that in a/f 

difeafes, the firft morbid impreffion is probably made upon the nerves ; 


1W, the other parts receiving the mia/ma entirely from them ; and in hhort, 
the ‘ that the nerves are the fubjeét of all diforders aniverfally.’ He un- 
an dertakes likewife to thew, that it is highly probable that when medi 


ful cines cure diforders, they a&t upon the body wo/ly through the nerves. 
—It has ever been the cuftom with medical theoriits to fet up fome 

rticular and exclufive caufe, and then endeavour to bring undef 
, its dominion as many effects as poffible. here is certainly {carce 
*s } any affection of the body that is not immediately or remotely con- 


- neged with the nerves, either as acaufe or an effeét; nor is there 
85 any medicine received into the body which may not be faid in fome 
0° manner or Other to aét upon the nerves, or to have its operation in- 
on fluenced by them.—But that the nerves are principally, or folely, 

concerned in, and adequate to, the production of almoit ai] morbid 
re fymptoms, and that medicines at wholly through the medium of the 
O- y nerves ; are propofitions by no means fatisfactorily proved, by the ex 


\ parte evidence produced in this publication. 
Au. 17. An Effay on the Nature and Caufe of the (fo called) Worms 
N, ever: By Samuel Mafgrave, M.D. F.R.S. &c. 8voe 6d, 
Payne. 1776. 
. In this practical Effay, the Author endeavours to fhew that dif- 
orders are often erroneoafly attributed to worms, when they proceed 
from a very different caufe. He confirms this opinion by the tefti- 
mony of Dr. Hunter, who has diffected great numbers of children, 


ue fuppofed to: have died of worm-fevers, ‘ and whofe complaints were 
fe, of courfe treated as proceeding from worms; in whom, however, 

there appeared upon diffection to be not only no worms, but evident 
he proofs of the diforder having been of a very different nature.’—The 
D, Author afcribes the fuppofed worm-fever to an irritation or morbid 
Sy affection of the bowels, arifing from the ufe of improper food, and 


mn particularly of fruit. His remarks on this fubject certainly deferve 


B...y. 


i attention. B.-.- “Fe 


o- Art. 18. Thoughts on General and Partial Incculations, &c. By 
the Honourable Baron Thomas Dimfdale, firft Phvfician and actual 
is I © Counfellor of State to her Imperial Majefty the Emprefs of all the 
Ruffias, andF,R.S. 8vo. 18s. 6d, Owen. 1776, 





a This performance commences with 4% tranflation of two little trea- 
*e tifes formerly publifhed by the Author, in the Ruffian language; ia 
0 the firt of which he propofes the beft methods for extending the prac- 
il tice of inoculation through the whole Ruffian empire; and in the 
. next, gives a fhort eftimate of the numbers of thofe who die of the 
a natural {mall pox, with a view to demonftrate the advantages that 
m may accrue from the practice of inoculation. 

Ss Though no doubt can be entertained that many thoufand indivi. 
” duals have had their lives preferved, by the procefs of inoculation; 


p. yet there is too much reafon to infer, from an examination o: the bills 
be ‘vof mortality, that the community ‘at ares have fuffered by this prace 
Riv. Nov. 1776. Dd- tice, 
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tice, as it has hitherto been conduéted. For fince it has been pret 

generally adopted,. an evident and alarming increafe of deaths, from 

the natural fmall-pox, in the city of London particularly, has been 

obferved; the difeafe having been more widely fpread through the 

means of the inoculated, and communicated to a great number of 
erfons, who otherwife might have efcaped it. . 

Of all the objeciions that have been made to the practice of inocu. 
lation, this alone has not been removed: and the Author, who juftly 
thinks this matter of great importance to the community, accordingly 
gives it a diilindct confideration, He fhews that to encourage partial 
inoculations*, would be to increafe the evil, by fpreading the difeafe, 
in a deftructive manner, among the neighbours of the inoculated; 
and that a well regulated hofpital, inflitucted for the purpofe of inocu. 
Jation only, can effectually anfwer the purpofe of abating the zatural 
mortality, and fecuring the community from being infeed by the 
patients. In this free country, it is in the power of the legiflature 
alone effectually to encourage fuch an eftablifhment, and inveft with 
proper powers thofe who would carry a plan of this kind into execu. 
tion. To the legiflature accordingly the Author has very properly 
dedicated thefe tracts, 


vw At. 1g. Of the Improvement of Medicine in London, on the Ba AN | 


of Public Good, 8vo. 18s. Lilly. 1775. 

Under the foregoing very general title, this pamphlet contains an 
account of the plan, origin, and progrefs of the General Di/pen/fary, fitu- 
ated in Alderfgate itreet, and eftablifhed in 1770, as an auxiliary to the 
hofpitals in this metropolis. It is an ufeful peculiarity in this charitable 
inftitution, that advice and medicines are not only given to the poor, 
who may attend at the Di/penfary, but alfo at their own habitations. 
The benefits of it, we are here told, have in the fpace of only five 
years been extended to 12,000 difeafed perfons; a great part of whom 
* were too abject to purchafe the relief of medicine, or to procure a 
friend that had fufficient influence to open the lofty gates of an hof- 
pital.’ The reliefthus extended to many thoufands of indigent ob- 
jects, is here faid to have probably occafioned a fenfible decreate in the 


_ bills of mortality: the diminution in the burials having been nearly 
/ > progreflive every year fince its firft eftablifhment. Other advantages 


aré enumerated attending this inftitution, which feems to merit the 
very great encouragement that it has hitherto met with from the 


Public. 

Art. 20. Medical Advice for the Ufe of the Army and Navy, in ad 
prefent American Expedition. Intended for the Perufal of private Gen- 

_ tlemen, as well as Medical PraG&itioners : By William Rowley, 
M.D. 8vo. 1s. Od. Newbery. 1776. 
The utility of this publication appears to us very problematical. 

The ‘ private gentlemen’ engaged in the prefent American expedition 





* The Author was induced to haften the publication of thefe tracts, 
On account of a plan. which he had feen (and which is mentioned in 
the fucceeding article), of a ai/pen/ary for inoculating the poor of 
London, at their own houfes; which he confiders * as fraught with 
very dange:ous confequences tothe community, and not likely to aa- 
{wer any good purpofe if put in execution.’ a 
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dil! fcarce, we fhould hope, be tempted to practife upon themfelves, 
io a new climate, under the guidance of this fcanty fet of inftruc- 
ions; while they can enjoy the pericnal afliltance of the army and 
pavy furgeons provided by government, Nor can we Conceive that 
any of the * Medical Practitioners,” for whofe perufal it ts likewife 
fid to be intended, granting that hey have not had any experience 
of the treatment of the difeates of hot countries, would be fo impro- 
yident as not to furnith themftives with the works of Lind. and other 
griters of credit on the difeafes of the warmer climates. We thall fay 
sothing of the disjointed, and fometimes ungrammatical phrafeology, 
jn which this fuperficial advice is conveyed. 

It is rema:kabk that, in the ‘ liit ot remedies,’ recommended by 
the Author, neither ipecacoanha, norcalomel aseto be found. Tar- 
etic may in many, though furely nt in al) cafes, prove an 
fubsiitute for the former: but no well informed or experienced 
practitioner would choofe to pafs the tropic of Cancer, without the 
other. 
Art. 21. 4 fure Guide in Sictnefs and Health, inthe Choice of Fosd, 

and Ule of Medicine, Se. By William Smith, M.D. 8v0o, 65. 

bound. Bew. 17° 6. 

After having had fo many, and fuch long tefe-a tefes with our Au- 
thor, always too receiving him on our fir/? foor; it may feem uncivil 

w to give our old acquaintance only a ihort abrupt audience in the 

alogue: but really there is fuch a tirefome monotony in his con- 
verfation ; and the old fubjeéts are fo often ferved up again, almoft in 
the fame words, that we begin to be weary of the connection. Our 
lat conference indeed [See M. R. Vol. 51. O&. 1774. p. 291.] was 
fomewhat enlivened, and rendered interefting, by fome ftrong fymp- 
toms of medical herefy in our guondam rigidly orthodox friend; and 
by the novelty of a wonderful fecret powder which he recommended 
tous. Here likewife, we mutt own, the nearly equal virtues of a 
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ace 


new invented and fecret Zone Tin@ure are firft announced ; and afto- 
nithing accounts are given of its unparallelled efficacy : yet.—to quit 
our mataphor—fuch is the general complexion of the prefent werk, 
and fo nearly does it refemble the preceding performances; that we 
can only yawn over it, and give the Reader little more than a dull 
table of contents. 


The Author fets off, as ufual, with a little Rabbinical and Hut- 


thinfonian philofophy. Here we meet with a moft edifying criticifm 
on Tobu and Bohus; terms highly worthy of inveltigation, as they 
occur, the Author informs us, in a very ancient book, alcribed to 
Abraham the patriarch. Pofitively, we will jut ftop a moment to 
tranfcribe and perufe a fhort paflage or two. 


* The wind or air of ‘the living God is one; two, air from air ; 


three, water from air; four, fire from water.—He has made out of 
Tobu afomething, and he has made that which has no being ;' he has 
hewed great pillars from a fubtile air, which cannot be felt; water 
ng vay air; he has digged and hewed Yohu and Bohu, mire and 
It, & Ce 
MW confiderj 


4 pretty concife flile and manner this of father Abraham, 
ting he wasan Anthd@uvian. 

Having zhus difcufled the philofophical parts of his undertaking, 
¢ Author next defcants on the animal g@conomy, and the non-natu- 
Ddz rals 
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rals—and then commences the old round; fetting off with nervous 
difeafes, and in fucceffion treating of the gout, rheumatifm, afthma. 
catarrhs, &c. fevers and infection, and terminating with dyfenteries, 
fcurvy, king’s-evil, and leprofy; generally clofing each chapter, as 
of old, with a train of prefcriptions.—But in moft cafes, the Author’s 
boatted Dechfruent Powder, and wonderful Tonic Tin@ure, fail not 
to be commemorated and earneftly recommended. He laments the 
coftlinefs of thefe precious compounds, but ftill referves the fecret of 
their preparation. The foreign court * which had formerly been tam. 
pering with the Author, have not yet, we fuppofe, come up to his 
terms.—We fhall only further add, that the purchafers of this volume 
will here too meet, at leaft with a well written dedication, fcarce in. 
ferior to that which excited our furprife in the front of his former 
publication. 
Art. 22. Fifteen Minutes Inftructions to every One who wifbes Pst 
thorough Cure of the Venereal Difeafe in any of its Stages, Se. By 
” G. French. 1zmo. 1s. Grant. 1776. 

This hatty advifer firft flightly diftinguifhes the ftages of the difeafe, 
and refers to various numbered regimens, and remedies, for the cure, 
Finally, he advifes his infeted Reader, above all things, to procure 
the drugs at a fhop of credit. But he would have given him advice 
much more falutary, had he at once honeftly advifed him to throw 
his laconic inftruétions into the fire, and without lofs of time put 
himfelf under the care of fome Surgeon of credit. . 
Art. 23. dn Anfwer to a Pamphlet, written by Dr. Lene % 

entitled, ‘* Obfervations preparatory to the Ufe of Dr. Meyerfbach’s 

Medicines.” 8vo. 18, Almon. 

Some impudent hireling has here made an impotent attempt to de- 
fend Meyerfbach (who, it is faid, has not ability fufficient to defend 
himfelf), againft the attacks of Dr. Lettfom; of whofe unanfwerable 
pamphlet we gave an account in our laft month's Review. Sée 
p> 314. 

AMERICAN CONTROVERSY. , 
Art. 24. The true Merits of a late Treatife printed in America, 
entitied, “‘ Common Senfe;” + clearly pointed out. By a late 

Member of the Continental Congrefs, &c. 8vo. 18s. Nicoll. 

From fome circumiftances, and expreflions, it feems probable 
that this Pamphlet was written in South Carolina; but there is no 
intimation of its having been a@tually publifhed there ; though it is 
* addreffed to the inhabitants of America.’ Its defign is to put the 
Americans on their guard againft the {pecious declamation and plau- 
fibility-of the Pamphlet entitled Common Sense: which was, alfo, 
* addreffed to the inhabitants of America.’ Its Author is, evidently, 
a perfon of cool judgment,—cautious, confiderate, and penetrating: 
a man whofe fteady view of things is not apt to be caught by the 
glare of fplendid language, orto be hurried away by a torrent of 
elocution.—He undertakes to fhew the fallacy of all the principal 
pofitions advanced by Mr. Common Senfe. He begins by attacking 
that writer’s notions relative to the origin of fociety and govera- 





* Monthly Review, October, 1774, page 293. 


+ See Review, June, 1776, p. 493. 
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eat; and then proceeds to a defence of the Britith conftitution» 


‘aft the above-mentioned writer’s objections: moft of which will 
te found in the Article referred toin the note. Our Author like- 
wife vindicates the connexion which fo long and fo happily fubfifted 
between the mother-country and the colonies, before the prefent and 
unhappy rupture; and alfo anfwers the objections of common /enfe 

inft a reconciliation. He then goes onto explode the new plan of 
continental government ; and he denies the fufficiency of their 

rto carry that plan into execution, with any degree of perma- 
nency. After this, he thews the abfurdity of the /uppa/ed connexion 
@ the new /fates with France and Spain; and concludes with a me- 


“fancholy foreboding of the ill confequences of the American fcheme 


of independency. 
Art. 25. The Religious Harmonift, or a Recipe for the Cure 
of Schi/m, the fatal Source of our American Difpute:, &c. 12mo. 
d, Bew. 

A colledtion of papers originally publifhed in the London Packet, 
and the Middlefex Journal, under the fignatures of Pacificus, and 
Philo Patrie. The Author tells us, that ‘ after revolving the 
matter, with much perplexity in his mind,’—the perplexity is ob- 
vious enough,—he thinks that ‘* the original {pring of our Ameri- 
can broils'\—may be traced higher than the late revenue or taxation 
a, which is a mere pretence, and that Schi/m is the real thing:” 


‘and fo he writes a great deal about fchifm and hypocrify; fetting, as 


he fays, ‘ all his wits to work,’ for an antidote againit them. We 

are forry that the poor man had not better employment. 

Art..26. Letters on the American Troubles; tranflated from the 
French of Mr. de Pinto. 8vo. 18.6d. Boofey, &c. 1776. 
Characterized, as a foreign article, by one of our correfpondents, 

in the Review for June, 1776, p. 456. 

Art. 27. mn Oration delivered at the State-Houfe in Phila- 
delphia, to a very numerous Audience, Aug. 1. 1776. By Sa- 
muel Adams, Member of the General Congrefs of America. 8vo, 
18 Johnfon. 

Mr. Adams, the American Cicero, declaims, with warmth ahd 
energy, againft kingly government, and hereditary fucceflion. In 
fome parts of his harangue, he defcends to cool reafoning *, in fup- 
port of the {cheme of American idependency; but he excels moft in 
the inflammatory, There are paflages in this Oration which would 
have done honour to a Roman tribune, when the republican fpirit 
of that miftrefs of the world was at its greateft height. 

Att, 28. Additional Papers concerning the Province of Quebec, 
being an Appendix to a Book entitled, ‘* An Account of the Pro- 
ceedings of the Britifh and other Inhabitants of the Province of 
Quebec, &c. in order to obtain a Houfe of Affembly in that Pro- 
vince.” + 8vo. 58. Boards. White. 

Thefe Additional Papers contain many curious and irterefting 
particulars refpecting the difaffections and diforders produced ia Ca- 





es Mott of his arguments, however, are to be found in the cele- 


rated Amegitan pamphlet entitled Common Senfe; of which Mr. 
Adams is, A cow whole, or in part, the reputed Author. 
See an account of this article in the Review for July, 1775- 
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nada by thelate Quebec act; and the conduct of the king’s officers, ag 
well as of the Romifh bifhopand ciergy, the noblefie, &c. in that pro- 
vince, before its invafion by General Montgomery: with obferva. 
tions on the illegality of fome of Gov. Carlton's proceeding: +nere: 
they alfo contain plans for amcucing the couitication of Quebec, 
and *‘ a propofal fr a reconciliation witn the revolted provinces of 
North America, without exempting them from the authority of the 
Britith parliament: but this, however well intended, teems to have 
bot little chance of being ever adopted: the future condition of 
North America muft apparently be cecided, not by the reafons of 
fpeculative writers, bet by the uliima ratio regum 


Art. 29. Curfory Remarks on Dr Price’s Obfervations on pet 


Nature of evvil Liberty. 8vo. 6d. Nicoll 

Thefe Curfory Remarks are too faperiicial and wite for pur pare 
ticular notice. excepting only one or two of thein which are particu- 

larly addseiled to ourfelves. | 
The author of the Rights of Great-Britain aflerted, &c. charged 
the colomiis with having at the battle of Lexington torn out the 
eyes of feveral Britith foldiers: this inhuman operation he termed 
googing and reprefented the name and practice as being peculiar to 
the people of America.—In cunfidering this charge we found fufii- 
cient reafon to doubt the truth of it, and to maintain that both the 
name and practice were unknown to thoie by whom this barbarity 
was faid to have been perpetraced: in allufion to this circumftance, 
as we fuppofe, the Author of the Remarks before us, in his zoth 
page, hints to the Monthly Reviewers, ‘* that if they do not know what 
ooging Or gouging is, viz. the tearing a man’s eyes our of their 
Beker: with the thumb nails, they may confult the Virginia Laws, in 
one volume folio, printed by William Rind, by authority of the 
houfe of burgefles, where they will find it to be made a capital crime, 
and to be punj.hed with deah ’—Upon reading this remark, we 
immediately vurned over a coileétion of ‘ A¢is of Affembly, paffed 
in the colony of Virginia,”’ and ‘* printed by order of the lords 
commiffioners of trade and plantations, by John Bafket,” and foand 
that it contained no Jaw fimilar to that mentioned by the prefent 
writer: we were af:ervards promifed an opportunity of examining 
Mr Rind’s Collection of Virginia Laws, but have not yet been able 
to obt«in one; and therefore we can decide nothing concerning the 
reality or occafion of the law in queilion —If it does exili, we fup- 
pofe it mult, like the Coventry act here, have been produced by 
fome fingle inftance of cruelty, no more practifed a‘terwards than 
the flitting of nofes has been in |} ngland fince the attempt upon Sir 
Joho Coventry: be this however as it may, the colonifts who fought 
the king’s troops at Lexington were noc Virginians, but New Eng: 
Jand farmers, living many hundred miles from Virginia; and as we 
have flill the Jironger rea‘on to believe, ignorant both of the name 
and practice of what has been thus unwarrantably imputed to them. 
—In the fame page the Wrier adds fomething about our ‘* leaving 
out the esordium of Lord Man: field's fpeech :’ but the paragraph 3s 
fo ungrammaticaly conitrucied, that we cannot even conjecture the 
Wrhier's meaning. 
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Art. 30. Additions to Common Senfe, addrefled to the Inhabitants 
of America. 8vo. Almon, 13. 

A compilation, from the American newfpapers, of effays in fupe 

tof the arguments and conclufions of the celebrated pamphlet, 


estitied Common Senfe, | B = Gy 


East Inp1a CompaAny’s AFFAIRS, 

Art. 31. An Effay on the Rights of the Eaft India Company to the 
Perpetuity of their Trade, Poffffions, and Revenues in India; and to 
the Appointment of their Officers and Servants, without the Inter- 
ference of Government. In which the Dangers to be apprehended 
from the Diffenfions in their Council at bengal are confidered 5 
and a fhort Plan propofed for a Divifion of the Profits that may 
arife from their Trade and Revenues, By the Author of an Effay 
on the Eaft India Trade, and its Importance to this Kingdom. 
8vo. 18. T. Payne. 1776. 

‘ The importance of the Eaft India trade to this kingdom, with a 
comparative view of the Dutch, French, and Englifh Eaft India 
compantes, and the privileges and fupport that have been granted to. 
each by its refpective ftate, have been confidered in a former Effay ; 
in which alfo the right of the company to their poffeffions in India 
has been briefly ftated. But as their affairs are foon likely to come 
under the confideration of parliament, and there feems to be a gene- 
ral apprehenfion of fome intended encroachments on their rights and 
privileges, it becomes neceffary to have them more carefully ex- 
amined into. The following Effay is intended for this purpefe, 
which, it is hoped, may induce other perfons of greater abilities to 
aflert and fupport thofe rights, to which the company are conflitu- 
tionally entitled, and for which they have paid a valuable confider- 
ation to the public.’ 

The above is the Author’s preface; and as it fufficiently intimates 
his general defion, we hall only add, that he has executed that de- 
fign with fuch per{picuity and precifion, as cannot fail of giving fa- 
tisfa€tion to thofe who with to obtain a competent idea of the nature 
of the company’s charter-rights, and the real importance of the 
Company tothe Nation. The Author’s plan for fecuring to the 
company the perpetuity of their rights, and the uninterrupted . pro- 
tection of government, by a fettled divifion of their profits, between 
the Proprietors and the Public, appears, as far as we can judge, to 
beequaily politic, prudent, and equitable. é‘ 


POLIT fC Ak 
Art. 32. Obfervations on fome of the probable Effects of Mr. Gil- 
bert’s Bill; to which are added Remarks deduced from Dr. Price’s 

Account of the National Debt. By the Rev, Mr. Brand, M. A, 

&vo. 2s. Robfon & Co. 

Since the Public became acquainted with the defign of Mr. Gilbert's 
Poor-bill, much has been faid, and written, concerning our poor-' 
laws; aud efpecially concerning Aou/es of induftry, as they are termed. 
Mr. Brand appears to have beflowed much attention on this fubject, 
aud to have taken pains in {tating the refult of his laudable inquiries 
concerning it. He is a friend to the fcheme of incorporated diftriGs. 
He offers fome very material obfervations on the projecied fyftem 
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of regulation ; he confiders it in a variety of lights *s enters deeply 
into thofe political difquifitions, to which the different plans for the 
maintenance of the poor will naturally lead the curious enquirer; 
and, at lenyvth, ftrikes out, with Dr. Price, into the far extended 
regions of calculation ; whither few reacers, we apprehend, will chufe 
to follow. Perhaps a more clear, more connected, and more famj- 
liar difcuffion of the object, and tendency of Mr, Gilbert's plan, 
would have been more generally attended to; but the Author’s pe- 
culiar purpofe was, to offer fuch arguments and inveftigations Of the 
fubjeé&t, as feem to have efcaped other writers ;—and for which, in. 
deed, not many writers are fo well qualified. 


HERALDRY. 

Art. 33. The Complete Englifh Peerage; or, a Genealogical and 
Hiftorical Account of the Peers and Peereffes of this Realm, to the Year 
1775 inclusive. Containing a particular and impartial Relation 
of the moft ‘memorable ‘l'ranfactions, as well of the Dead as the 
Living, of thofe who have diftinguifhed themfelves either by their 
noble or ignoble Deeds; without exaggerating their Virtue, or 
palliating thei,/nfamy. By the Rev. Frederic Barlow, M. A, and 
Author of the Complete Englifh Dictionary. 8vo. 2 Vols. 12s, 
Bladon, 

Mr, Barlow, apprehending that ‘ thofe who have trod in this walk 
before him, inftead of being faithful hitiorians, have been little more 
than mere panegyrifts,’ has chofen a different path. His predecef- 
fors, he fays, by giving, like flattering painters, * beauty to their 
objects which they never poffeffed, have made a work of this kind 
both weqw and xecefary.’ As unbiaffed Authors, fays he, we [he does 
not tell us who they are that have been concerned with him in this 
work] ‘ fhall not+ be afraid to pull afide the ermine, to fhew the 
corruption which lies hidden behind; and our reverence for truth 
will embolden us to difclofe the weaknefs of the head, even when 
encircled by the diadem.’ 

In purfuance of this noble and modef refolution, the reader will, 
perhaps, be Jed to expect a kind of Heraldical Atalantis; and he 
will not be wholly difappointed ; for, in fome of the memoirs, we 
find all the popular anecdotes of amorous intrigues, and idle extra- 
vagancies for which fome of the Great Men who are the fubjetts of 
thofe memoirs, have been remarkable. Thus, for inftance, the ac- 
count of the Duke of Cumberland is eked out with the tales of his 
Royal Highnefs’s gallantries, particularly with feveral ladies; and 
even the foolith Letters, which paffed in the courfe of his celebrated 
correfpondence with Lady G. and which every body has read, and 
laughed at, are inferted.— How far /ueh materials will do credit to 
the compofitions of Meff. Barlow and Co, no reader, endowed with 
common fenfe, will hefitate to pronounce. 
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* He was particularly defirous of adding ‘ fomething to what has 
been faid on the advantages of a better and more regular education 
for the poor;* and, efpecially, of inquiring how far fuch incorpora- 
ticms are favourable or adverfe to the fpirit of the confticution.’ 
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Of the decency obferved by thefe Gentlemen, in drawing afide * the 
ermine,’ we have an inftance in the following illiberal and needlefs 
yefiection on the prefent D.of D. We avoid printing his Grace's 
title at length, that we may not be thought to poffefs as little deli- 
cacy as Our Authors.—* About two years ago he returned from his 
travels. —If common fame may be credited, he does not promife to add 
much to the glory of his anceftors, either by his virtues or his ta- 
jents.? See vol. |. p. 133. This requires no comment, though it 
certainly deferves a cudgel. 

In like manner, thefe ‘ diflofers’ of other people’s ‘ weakne/i’ go 
frangely out of their way, to draw afide the ermine of Lady S. B. in 
their account of the Duke of Richmond.—Our Readers fhall have 
the paflage entire : it is a curious fample of the Writer's judgment : 
‘We are forry that our impartiality compeis us here to mention the 
errors of a female, nearly related to him [the D. of R.] Lady 
g, B.'s conduct has been fo publicly canvaffed, that the Writer of this 
work muft plead his ignorance and difqualification for offering fuch 

production to the Public, were he to pafs it over in filence. Her 
gonjugal infidelity has-been notorious, and her elopement with Lord 
W. G. made it for fome time the fubjeét of general converfation : 
but far be it from the Author of this Peerage to fuppofe the flightett 
fhade is thereby caft upon the character of her relations, and parti- 
cularly his Grace, who has conftantly condemned her conduét, and 
cenfured her behaviour in the ftrongeit terms.’— What pity that thefe 
impartial and judicious Hiforians, could not difcover fome intriguing 
female relation—coufin or coufin-german of every other noble family, 
to retail in the various articles of this Peerage. Such pertinent ad- 
junéts muft have enriched their memoirs abundantly, and would, no 
doubt, be confidered, by every difcerning Reader, as the ftrongeft 
proof of the Author’s ‘ qualification for offering /ach a produ@tion to 
the Public.’ 

We mutt obferve, however, in juftice to this work, that in moft of 
their articles, the Authors have not been fo very bufy in drawing 
afide the ermine, and that their accounts are more confiftent with 
decency, and the dignity of their fubject, than might be expeéted 
after Juch fpecimens.—As to the engravings, we have obferved no- 
thing amifs in them.—The tranflations of the mottoes will, no 
doubt, be peculiarly acceptable to the unlearned Reader: and the 
moderate price of the work will be confidered as a circumftance much 
in its favour, by the generality of purchafers. 


MiIiscCELLANEOU 8%, 

Art. 34.97 ravels through the Middle Settlements in North America, 
in the Years1759 and 1760. With Obfervations upon the Strate 
of the Colonies. By the Rev. Andrew Burnaby, A.M. Vicar of 
Greenwich. 4to. 38. 6d. Payne. 

As this Article has been for fome time overlooked, our remarks 
upon it will be few in number. Mr. Burnaby tells us, that the ob- 
fervations which compofe his prefent performance, * were written 
upon the feveral {pots to which they refer.’ This may be true of 
fome, but it cannot be true of all of them. On the contrary, we 
find many of his defcriptions to be fuited, not to the fituation of 
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things in the years in which his travels were performed, but to thofe 
of earlier periods ; and of thefe defcriptions a confiderable part evi. 
dently appears to have been borrowed from older compilations, the 
errorsi of which are not unfiequently repeated by Mr. Burnaby; 
thus, for an example, in his 85th page we are given to underftand 
that there is a mint in Dolton * to coin money.’ An obfervation 
which the Author could not have made or * written on the {pot,’ be- 
caufe for near an hundred years no mint has exiited in any part of 
Britifh America, though it is true that in the year 1052 the colony 
of Maflachufetts Bay began, and for feveral years afterwards con 
tinved to coin filver fhillings: a circumttance which feveral older 
writers have nouced, and thereby mifled Mr. Burnaby, 

Towards the clofe of this performance the Writer tells us, that 
¢ America is formed for happinefs, but not for empire :’ that the 
Colonies ‘ are internally weak :’ that * half a dozen frigates would 
with eafe ravage and lay waite the whole country from end to end, 
without a poflibility of their being able to prevent it.’ Whether 
thefe opinions are jeft or erroneous, the prefent operations againi 
the Colonies will, eventually, beit determine. B } 
Art. 35- 4 Philofophical and Political Hiftory of the Settlements” ** | 

and Trade of the Europeans in the Eaft and Wen Indies. 'Tranflated 

from the French of the Abbe Raynal, by J Juitamond, A.M. 

5 Vols. 8vo, 11. 5s. Cadell. 1776. 

This valuable work having already come under our notice in the 
original, and being by this time generally known and admired thro’ 
Europe, it would now be fuperfluous to enter into a particular dif- 
cuffion of its merits. It may fuffice, to inform fuch of our Readers 
as are ftill unacquainted with the work, that the manner in which 
it is executed is as maflerly, as the materials of which it is compofed 
are important, and the periods and countries of which it treats are 
interefting ; and that there are few works in which the different exe 
cellencies of hiftorical narrative and philofophical difquifition are fo 
happily united. Strength of thought, vivacity of dittion, and libe- 
rality of fentiment, are its leading characteriftics, and render it one. 
of the moft pleafing hiftorical productions of the prefent age. 

Concerning the tranflation, we have the fatisiaction to affure our 
Readers that it appears to us to be executed with judgment and 
fidelity, and to preferve the fpirit as well as meaning of the origi- 
nal. We do not {cruple to pronounce the work, in its Englith drefs, 
correct, elegant, and nervous. The firit edition of this tranflation 
was fold off ina few weeks; and a fecond, revifed and corrected, is 
now publifhed, with good maps, and a copious index. 

We have only to exprefs our regret that the Abbé Raynal has fol- 
lowed the example of his countrymen, in not giving his authorities 
for the principal facts which he relates.: an omiflion, which, however 
ee we cannot but think an effential defect in any hittorical f 
work, ° 


Art. 36. The Guide to domeftic Happinefs. Ina Series of Lete 
ters. 8vo. 18. Buckland, 1776, 





Three of thefe Letters, we are given to underftand, by the pre- 
face, were formerly publifhed (we fuppofe, in fome periodical i 
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r) and the fourth is now added. They are of a pious, moral, 
and prudential cait, and well calculated to produce good effects on 
the minds of young and well difpofed readers. 

The Art is addrefied to Philetus, a young man, Inclined to enter 
‘nto the matrimonial flate: here good counfel is given, with refpect 
to the choice of a companion for life. 

Letts il. contains predential advice to Philetus, on entering into 

@rcde. farther enforced by confiderations of a religious nature. 

Wb In the third Letter the great duty of Family Religion is particularly 
infifted on; the diferent motives to the regular practice of it urged, 

d the happy confequences of it deduced. 

The fourth Letrer is addrefled to Eloifa, a young woman, mara 
ried to Philevus. In this Letter we have a conci/e expotition of the 
du'y and conduct cf a good wife. The advice here offered by the 
judicious Author to his fair Readers, is fuch as can offend none, 
bur may, if culy attended to, prove highly beneficial to many. 

Art. 37. The Tron, étions of the Britifh Farmer Accomptant, 
adapted to the Four Seafins of the Year. Wherein the Gentlemen 
Farmers have a t lan of Books entirely new, and fuitabie to their 
Occupetion.. The Method here laid down is {fo rational and ob- 
vious, that it mav be prattifed b, any one who underftands the 
common Rules of Arithmetic. By following this Plan the Farmer 
can, with very little Trouble, know the Stzte of his Affairs at any 
Seafon, Together with a Plan of a Sowing Book for the Spring 
Seafon; alfo a Calcujation for the Harvett Seafon, with every 
oiher Occurrence in the farming Way. By Jubn Rofe, Accompt- 
ant. Folio. 2s. Walliamfon at Edinburgh. 

Every farmer muft keep fome kind of accounts, either witha plan 
or without; but in fo very aétive an occupation, he is probably 

'* forced to rely more on his head than his books. However, if the 
various obj-éts that inceffantly claim his attention, will allow him to 
model his books in a mercantile form, he may derive fome afliftance 
from Mr. Rolfe: we often colle& knowledge by confidering what a 
wrier propofes, whether we agree or difagree with him ; and may 
correct cur own errors by the inftruétions of another, even though we 


ai 


Art, 28. Letters from the Dutchefs de Crui, and cthers, on Sube 
+ zekis moral and entertaining ; wherein the charaéter of the Female 
the Sex, with their Rank, Lu portance, and Confequence is ftated, and 

their relative Doiies in Life are enforced, By a tuady. i2mo. 

5 Vols. 158. Robfon, &c. 1776. 

We are ata !ofs to know whether thefe Letters fhould be claffed 
under the heed ‘of’ novels or moral effays. A ftory is interwoven 
with the piece; but it mskes io imall a part of the whole, that we 
are afraid, if we recommend it as one of the leaft faulty of our mo- 
dern novels, thofe who turn over as blank paper all fuch matter as 
does not carry on the plot, will think they have a dear bargain. On 
the other hana; if we recommend it under the notion of a'courfe of 
moral and prudential initruction fer young females, probably many 








novel readers will conclude it is not one of their books, and fo lofe 

the benefit of much wholefome advice. 
We are no lefs at a lofs, what judgment to pafs on the execution 
ef the work. in jome parts the compofition is elegant, and the {en- 
timent 


do not, or cannot, conform to thofe inftruétions, N, 
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timent important: in others, the ideas are exceedingly trite, and 

the language very incorrect. From this inequality of fentiment and 

fiyle, and from fome very clo/e imitations which we have obferved in 
the work, we have been ready to fufpect its originality, | 

Bat whether the work be an original or a compilation—whether jt 
be a fet of moral effays or a novel ; we will venture to promife our 
young Readers that it will afford them fome entertainment, and, ; 
it ‘is not their own fault, much ufeful inftruction. 

Art. 39- AOTKIANOT ZSAMOZSATEQE sas Oss ‘Trepsay 
ovyypapew.——Lucian’s Effay on the Manner of writing Hiftory, with 
Notes. By Francis Riollay, M.A. 8vo. 48. 6d. Oxford; at 
the Clarendon Prefs. Sold by Rivington in London. 

A little after the middle of the fecond century of our era, when 

the Roman arms had reaped fo much glory in the Parthian wars, a 

fwarm of Greek hiftorians, of the loweft character, had, by the vileft 


adulation, and from lucrative motives, debafed hiftory to fuch a de. . 


gree, that Lucian wrote the prefent treatife to redctify its condu& 
and redeem its credit. ‘This tract is the more valuable, as it is the 
only work of the kind that antiquity affords us. The original, 
which is exceedingly pleafant and entertaining, being written in the 
true fpirit and humour of Lucian, is here accompanied with a Latin 
verfion, and with ufeful notes. The Editor has, moreover, added 
Lucian’s two books of true hiftory, which fome have been fo filly 
as to take for a praxis on his foregoing treatife, but which were, 
in reality, nothing more than a pleafant burlefque on the ridiculous 
hiftories of his time. In fhort, his true Hifory is a mere Greek Gul- 
liver. The Hiftorian tells you, that in one of his voyages he met with 
an halcyon’s neft with eggs as large as an Herefordfhire hogthead ; 
xasov avlov Xix ibe aegvwrndercgov. 

Art. 40. The Virtues exhibited in hiftorical Faéts, for the In- 
ftruftion and Entertainment of Youth. Tranflated from the 
French. 12mo. 35s. Johnfon. 

This volume appears to contain a very agreeable and ufeful col- 
le&tion of anecdotes and events, illuftrating a variety of virtues, 

»gand recommending them to our practice. Mr. De Linat {peaks very 


° ‘modettly of the tranflation, in which, neverthelefs, confidering him 


as a foreigner, he cannot be faid to have acquitted himfelf ill. The 

book is well calculated for the fervice of youth. 

Art. 41. The Hiftory of Vandalia. Containing the ancient and 
prefent State of the Country of Mecklenburg; its Revolutions 
under the Vandals, the Venedi, and the Saxons; with the Succef- 
fion and memorable Actions of its Sovereigns. By Thomas Nu- 
gent, LL.D. &¢. 4to. 11.18. Nourfe, &c. 1773. | 
An account of this Hiftory, with ample {pecimens, was given ia 

our Review of the two preceding volumes: fee Art. I. in our No. 

for Sept. 1766, This concluding volume brings the work down to 
the merriage of his prefent majefty, the king of Great Britain, with 

a princefs of the houfe of Mecklenburg. 


REtiGcious and CONTROVERSIAL. 
Art. 42. A Letter to Soame Fenyns, Efg; occafioned by an 
Affertion contained in his View of the internal Evidence of the 


Chrifiian Religion, By G,U. 12mo. 15, 6d. Davies. Th 
€ 
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The corruption of Chriftianity, were the fact admiflible to the de- 
ree which Mr. Jenyns feems willing to allow, would farnith a very 
formidable objection againft its truth and divine origin. ‘The writer 
of this letter, profefling himfelf a believer, and, on the whole, 
an admirer of his late publication, urges againft him this diffi- 
culty: and endeavours to fhew 2 prior?, by an induction of prophecies 
and declarations, both from the Old and New Teftament, that this 
tion is abfurd and groundlefs. But many of the prophecies which 
me cites, though explained by his own comment, are hardly capable 
of the application which he gives them; and it is difficult to deter- 


- mine, for he has treated the fubjeét in a manner fo lax and fuperficial, 


whether he means to vindicate the records of Chriftianity from cor- 
ruption, or the fentiments of profefied Chriftians from any fundamen- 
talerrors. It is furely no difparagement to Chriftianity, that it has 
been varioufly interpreted and underftood: uniformity of opinion 
was not the object of its promulgation: nor can the diverfity which 
has prevailed in this refpect among Chriftians be fairly urged againit 
revelation, till it can be fhewn that unenlightened reafon is a more 
fure, infallible, and uniform guide both in matters of judgment and 
practice; a fat againft which the experience of ages ftrongly mili- 
tates. It is fufficient, that the Chriftian code of dottrine and duty 
has undergone no material mutilation and corruption; and that 
the information which well-difpofed minds may derive from it is 


adapted to every neceflary purpofe of virtue and happinefs. R.. S. 


Art. 43. Short Striétures on certain Paflages in a View of the 
internal Evidence of the Chriftian Religion, by S. Jenyns, Efqs 
Written by a Layman. 1zmo. 6d. White. 
The Author of thefe ftrictures very juftly obferves, that there is an 

ambiguity in the ftyle of Mr. J——’s View, &c. which is very ill 

adapted to the ferious ‘province he has there undertaken. But his 

chief defign isto fhew, that by improper definitions of valour, pa- 
triotifm, and friendfhip, he has excluded them from the rank of 
virtues: he accordingly charges the Author with ‘* perverting 
known terms from their meaning hitherto received;” and adds, thar 
if *‘ she words, valour, patriotif{m, and friendfhip are reftored to their 
ufual fignification, the qualities denoted by them will appear real 
virtues, and confequently not incompatible with the genius and {pirit 


‘of the Chriftian inftitution, but actually recommended in the 


- gofpel.”? R. 5: 


Art. 44. Mifguided religions Zeal, trampling on Humanity, Cane. 
dour, and Benevolence, reproved and condemned, Containing Re- 
MARKS on a late Pamphlet called Diotrephes reproved*. In which 
the falfe Faéts, the illiberal Reflections, the mean Quibbles, the 
unmerited Reproaches, the uncharitable Conclufions, the unjuft 
Cenfures and Afperfions, contained in that Performance, are point- 
ed out, and fet in their true Light.. By Jeremiah Rudfdell +, 
sary a Preface, by the Rev. Mr, Hextal. 4to. 18, Bucke 
and, &c, , 





* See Rev, for July 1776, p. 78. Aut. 75. 

‘t Author of the ‘* Pernicious Effects of Religious Contention and 
Bigotry ;” the leading publication in this controverfy: for an ace 
Count of which fee Rev. for July 1775, p. 92. Art. 57. “ 
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Mr. Hextal and his friends feem (as far as by-ltanders, at {ach 4 
diftance as we are, can judge) to maintain a manifeit foperiority over 
their antagonilts, with refpect to the merits of the controverfy 5 but 
the /atter, we find, have gained fome advantage in a law (uit, and have 
driven their late worthy paltor, and his adhe ents, (che principal and: 
more liberal part of the cong:egation) from th ir .ccuttomed place 
of worfhip. The excommunicated gentiemen are, therefore, under a 
neceflity of building for themielves a new meeting houle 3 but as the 
expence is found to be too confiderabie for a {mall number of pers 
fons, they have refolved to afk assistance. Qn this occafion, we 
cannot help obferving, that the caufe of the aged and good Mr, 
Hextal, is the caufe of every rational and candid difenting minster 
im the kingdom ; and that every gentleman comprehended under this 
defcription will, perhaps, think it incumbent on him, not only to 
read and circulate this pamphlet, but to endeavour, as opportunity 
may permit, to colleét fomewhat toward defraying the expences of 
a new building, in which Mr. H. and his frienus may henceforth 
affemble, in order to worfhip God, according to the dictates of their’ 
confciences, and in the genuine fpirit of Chriftian liberty, love, and 
charity : ~undiltturbed by the demons of fuperftition, fanaiicifm, and 
perfecution. Mi 
Art. 45. The moral and religious Mifcel'any: Or, Sixty-one apho- 

retical Effays on fome of the moit important Chriflian Doétrines 

and Virtues. By Hugh Knox, D. D. in St. Croix. New 

York printed. 1775. vo. 

The Author informs us, that ‘* the primitive defign of thefe Effays 
was to convey the moft ample, general inftructions to the mind on 
every fabject treated of ; yet fo as that inftruction might exhauft the 
fubjeét in miniature, as it were, or, inthe narroweft compafs confiftent 
with perfpicuity,—and that the method of explaining the fubjedts 
fhould be calculated, as much as poflible, for affecting the heart by 
proper motives, and ftirring up men to the diligent practice of the 
virtues and duties explained.” Had they been leis doctrinal, they 
would have been more generally acceptable and ufeful: they are, 
héwever, for the moft part plain and practical, and confirm the 
account which hath already been piven of Dr. Kuox. See Rev. 
vol. xlvi. p.'261. In feveral of the Effays on the moral and Chrif-: 
tian virtues, the author is much indebted to Dr. Evans's Difcourfis . 
on the Chriftian Temper, Upon comparing them, we find numerous 
and ftriking traces of refemblance, which plainly thew, that they 
could not have been mere accidental coincidences. 

Art.46. Sermons on the following Subjects ; viz. the Divine 
Omniprefence ; the Afcenfion of Chriit; the Obligation to fearch 
the Scriptures; the Blefiednefs of thofe to whom to live is Chrif, 
‘and to die is Gain; our Times in the Hand of God; the Short- 

-nefs and Frailty of Human Life; the Charatter of the habitually 

Religious ; God’s crowning the Year with his Goodnefs. By 

Thomas Amory, D. D. 8vo, 5s. boards. Buckland. 1775. 

The Author of thefe’ Difcourfes is well known by his former pub-’ 
lications, as a man of fenfe, learning, and piety, a charaéter that 
will be confirmed by the prefent volume, which confifts of twenty 
fermons. ‘I hirteen of thefe were tran{cribed for the prefs by the Jate 
Dr. Amory himéelf; and as no more were thus prepared, the re 

maining 
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A maining fermons are fuch as were printed feparately, fome years 
ago, bu” are now collected together and preferved in this vo- 
lume. Eight of the diicourfes which have never before been printed 
sre on the fubject of reading the Holy Scriptures’; and are well calcu- 








bs lated to inttruct and edify the reader. ‘They all have this to recom- 
mend them, (as is remarked in the advertifement) that they contain 
: not matters Of angry controverfy, or doubrful fpeculation, but im- 
: portant principles of religion, and fentiments in which the generality 
" of judicious Chriftians agree. H. 
P 7 $ E.R M:-ON §&. 
: "1, The Day of Slaughter.—A \ ifitation Sermon, intended to have 
* been preached at the Cathedral Church of » on the Subject 
> of Non-Refidence. By the Rev. W. Hammond, A.M. 12zmo, 6d. 
| Wilkie. 
The criminality and pernicious effects of non-refdence are here ex- 
he ibited in ftriking characters: much hath already been fpoken and 
fy written on this fubject to little purpofe; and we apprehend the time 
d js not yet come for the eftablifhment of any Jelf-denying ordinances, 
d The preacher clofes his fubject with a ferious exhortation to all thofe 
whom it concerns to confider, ‘* Whether they are not bound, by 
. every tie of reafon and conf{cience, to refide among, and to watch over 
: their refpective flocks?” And whether thofe who negleét their duty in 
. thefe refpeéts, ‘‘ when the chief fhepherd fhall appear,” have any reafon 
r toexpect from him “ that crown of glory which fadeth not away ?” 
Whether it be not great injuftice to their flocks, to receive the 
“ tythes at their hands, and defraud them of that perfonal attendance 
e and paftoral care which are infeparably annexed there:o? Whether 
t the doing part of their duty by proxy can fave their con{ciences from 
4 the guile of fin, after they ‘* have lifted up their hands unto the. 
Lerd, the moft high God, the poffeffor of heaven and earth,” that 
7 they would do the whole of it themfelves? Whether any human 
authority can abfolve one from the performance of vows made to 
God? Whether they be not the caufe of the contempt in which the 
a clergy are held by all ranks of men among us; both by the indolence 
; and voluptuoufne/s of their own lives, and the extreme poverty of the 
f. curates who officiate for them? And as a confequence thereof, whe- 
is. ther the caufe of religion is not greatly hurt through them, and many 
= fouls loft, for whom Chrift died? And whether, through their default, 
that facred fyftem, which was orda:ned unto life, be not unto many 
Y # perverted unto death ? Whether that increafe of infidelity among us 
"] which is too vifible to be denied, be not juftly chargeable upon them ? 





; And laftly, how they will anfwer for thefe things at the great and 
awful day of judgment?” | 

Thefe are hard fayings, who can hear them? R.- $ 
II, Before the Society for propagating the Gofpel in foreign Parts, . 





} at St. Mary le Bow, Feb. 16, 1776. By John Lord Bithop of 
J Peterborough. 4to. 18. Hiarrifon. 

~ Recommends, in the moft perfuafive manner, the proper methods 
.. to be ufed in endeavouring to promote and excend the Chriflian re 
y figion, An abitract of the Society’s proceedings is annexed; in 
d . vf which, 
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which, among other particulars, we have an account of the diftrefies 

of the epifcopal clergy * in North America, occafioned by the defec. 

tion of the colonies, 

UW. 4 Wedding Sermon: being the fubftance of a Difcourfe delivered 
at Glafs-heule Yard, on May 14, 1775, preached by particular 
Defire, and now publifhed at the Requeft of the Bridegroom, and 
others who heard it. By R. Elliot, A. B. and formerly of Benner 
College, Cambridge. 8vo. 6d, Johnfon, 

This plain le€ture to new-married perfons is better adapted for the 
elofet than the church : for it may be read in private—that is by very 
ferious people—without a {mile or a blufh ; whereas in the church it 

robably occafioned both. E : 
V. Preached at Oxendon-ftreet Chapel, Aug. 11, 1776, on the 

Deceafe of the late Matthew Matty, M. D. of the Royal College 

of Phyficians, London ; principal Librarian of the Britifh Mufeum - 

Secretary to the Royal Society, &c. By Charles Peter Layard, 

A. M. Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 4to. 1s. 

Robfon. 4 
V. Peter’s Confefion. A Sermon. By Thomas Adam, Rettomof 

Wintringham in Lincolnfhire. 1zmo, 6d. York printed, and 

fold by Rivington, &c. in London. 1776. 

What is here ityled the confefion of Peter, is the declaration made 
by that difciple, Matt. xvi. 16. ‘© Thou art the Chrift, the fon of 
the living God.” It is a well adapted difcourfe. 

VI. At the Anniverfary Meeting of the Natives of the County of 
Wilts, in St. Auguftine’s Church, Briftol, Aug. 8th, 1776. By 
Matthew Frampton, LL. D. Rector of Bremhill, &c. and Chap. 
Jain to the Earl of Suffolk. gto. 18. Cadell, &c. 

A Charity Sermon, (and a good one) for the promotion of the Wilt 
frire Society; by whofe benevolence diftreffled lying-in women, and 
other perfons, are occafionally relieved, and poor boys apprenticed. 
VII. The Origin of confecrated Churches, and the Benefits of public 

Worthip: a Sermon preached at the opening of the Parith Church 

of Clapham, in the County of Surry, June 9, 1776. By Samuel 

Glafle, D..D. F. R.S. and Chaplain in ordinary to his Majefty, 

8vo. 6d. Rivington, &c. | ' 

A plain and pertinent exhortation to the duties of public worhip, 
well adapted to the occafion of its delivery. 

VIII. On the much lamented Death of John Winter, Efq; who was 
upwards of Thirty Years inthe Army: he departed this Life Ofto- 
ber 5, in the 62d Year of his Age. By Richard Winter, 8vo 
6d. Buckland. 

IX.. Before the Univerfity of Cambridge, O&tober 25, being the 
Anniverfary of his Majefty’s Acceflion tothe Throne. By Richard 
Watfon, D. D. F.R.S. Reg. Prof. of Divinity in the Univerfity 
of Cambridge. ato. 1s. White, &c. | 


-_ 


* For whom an handfome fubfcription has been lately raifed by the 
clergy of this kingdom. 
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